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PR E FA Cl 


The purpose of the following notes is not to give 
a detailed description of milling processes and 
machinery, but to offer a little useful knowledge 
to directors of English gold mining companies 
on some of the simple principles that are too often 
ignorantly, or designedly, ignored, or surrounded 
with mystery by inexperienced mine managers; 
also to give to millmen a few suggestions, founded 
on a tolerably wide experience, in the commercial 
handling of many kinds of ores. Some directors 
of mining companies are naturally inclined to listen 
to the specious promises of inventors of novel 
processes and new machinery, forgetting their own 
personal disadvantage in any argument on such 
matters, and assuming a confidence in the logic 
of their own conclusions, while they ignore tlte 
fruitful experience of thousands of practical men 
who are engaged in the mining business. The 
repeated failures of directors in sending out new 
machinery to their mines, ought by this time to be 
a sufficient warning against increasing risks that 
are at once natural and unavoidable, and to deter 
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them from plunging their shareholders into experi- 
ments which, in ninety -nine cases out of a hundred, 
result in nothing but excessive and needless 
expense. 

It is certain that new machines and new processes 
are, and will be, given attention by mining men in 
proportion to their probable merits ; but the proper 
place for experiments is in a mill already as suc- 
cessful as known processes can be made. In a new 
enterprise, even when the expense of an experiment 
is undertaken by the inventor, the loss to the mine 
owner in case of failure must be very great, both 
in time and general running expenses. Directors 
should not believe that a willingness to risk cash 
in proving an invention is necessarily any proof of 
value of the same : it is only a measure of the faith 
of the inventor, which is hardly a safe standard by 
which to risk shareholders’ money. 

The variety of modifications in approved pro- 
cesses to which reference is made, ought at least to 
suggest the desirability of exhausting the known 
before drawing on the unknown and purely specu- 
lative. It should also be borne in mind, that what 
might appear at first sight to be new processes, 
and even new machinery, are in fact, often nothing 
but old contrivances and plausible theories long 
ago exploded among practical men. 

23, lit JCK.IT. RSBURY, LONDON, 

0 ( titter I&90. 
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IN 

GOLD AMALGAMATION. 

PART I. 


Bkfokk attempting to lessen a stated loss in gold 
amalgamation, it is necessary to establish exactly 
(i) the amount, and (2) the form in which it 
occurs. Although copper-plate amalgamation is 
not a perfect system, it is much better in results 
than many inventors of new processes believe. It is 
very common, as an introduction of new machines or 
processes, to state, on the strength of some ancient 
Government report, that the loss of gold in milling 
is from 30 to 50 per cent. This is simple nonsense as 
a basis of calculation for improvements. In the firsr 
place, Government reports on mining results are not 
necessarily reliable, except perhaps as to product in 
some places ; and the miners always know their 
business well enough to get their own ideas incor- 
porated in the reports of Government officials. It 
can generally be assumed that the owner of a mine 
is willing to have his tailings assay as high as 
possible in reports : it makes his ore so much the 
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richer, and leaves a good ground of argument for 
increased value of property if the purchaser will only 
put in more perfect machinery. However, the 
question of Government reports is not worth con- 
sidering, because even they at present do not show 
anything like the losses which are seen in the reports 
of fifteen years ago, still quoted by inventors. For 
example, a simple reference to the California State 
Mineralogist’s reports will show that tailings assays 
in modern mills average now from .} to i A dwt. per 
ton. 

The following table gives results at a few typical 
gold mills, and will be interesting as an offset to 
the frequent outcries about universal losses in gold 
milling: — 


Name of Mine or Company, 

Average of 
Ore. 

Assay of 
Tailings. 

No. of 
Stamps. 


dwts. 

dwts. 


Home stake Company 

4 to 4 h 

i to i 

120 

Alaska Mining Company .. 

5 | 

i to i ; 

240 

El Callao 

25 

j 3 a 

6o 

Yuba .. | 

[ «■ 1 

I * : 

15 

Plumas Eureka 

i 7 i 

1 

60 


In California, on a considerable variety of gold 
ores, the percentage of gold saved averages 80 to 
85 per cent., and most careful daily tests in some of 
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the best gold mills using concentrators show 85 to 
90 per cent. 

It is perfectly obvious, if mill railings are aver- 
aging in value is. to 3s. per ton by the cheapest 
and simplest of all processes, that the chances of 
improvement are very slight for the inventor, ex- 
cept in mere matters of economy, of handling the 
ore, and wear of machinery ; therefore the very first 
essential of improvement is to find out exactly how 
much room there is for it. In this connection some 
of the reports of mine managers and directors are 
very amusing. The assay of the tailings is often 
assumed to lie the difference between what the ore 
is supposed to contain and what it actually yields. 
The value of the ore is itself arrived at by various 
and extraordinary methods ; such as reference to the 
report of the expert on which the mine was pur- 
chased ; the returns of occasional assays by mine fore- 
man of good ote ; the results of neighbouring mines 
on the same vein, &c. Or again, actual assays of 
tailings are taken, but from such samples that they are 
equally worthless as the estimates of ore value, it 
is very common for a sample of tailings to be dug 
out of a pit where it has been concentrating by the 
flow of pulp for weeks; or from the bed of a river 
below' the mill, in which latter case the greater the 
distance down the stream the more damning are 
results presumed to be against the mill. In still other 
cases, where regular proper samples are taken as 
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tailings flow, and those samples give low assays, they 
are doubted, on the ingenious supposition that the 
gold has floated off with the water, or evaporated 
in the steam if boiled down to dryness : every 
theory, in fact, except the fact alone useful to know, 
that the ore working on a large scale is of lower 
average value than was supposed from assays in the 
mine. It often happens that in starting work on a 
mine with a small stamp mill, the yield per ton of 
ore is for a time satisfactory and up to calculations, 
because the mill can be supplied with ore from the 
best portions of the vein; but on adding a larger 
mill the conditions are all changed. The mine 
must be then worked regularly and systematically, 
and the large consumption of rock by the mill 
makes it impossible to pick out the ground as 
before ; consequently the yield per ton runs down 
at once. This simple explanation of lower yield is 
often kept out of sight by specious assertions as to 
large loss in tailings. The late experience in some 
African mills illustrates this fact by figures that can 
be understood by the most inexperienced, and these 
figures — from two well-known mines, the Robinson 
and Jumpers— are as follows : — 

The Robinson mine for several months produced 
in the neighbourhood of 4000 oz. of gold with 
10 stamps. When 30 more stamps were added, 
the yield of gold was 8000 oz., from more than 
four times the quantity of ore formerly producing 
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4000 07,. In other words, the grade of the ore 
dropped 50 per cent, when the crushing capacity 
was increased four-fold. 

The Jumpers mine, in its first workings, on 
28,000 tons of ore, gave an average yield of 20 
dwts. gold per ton. In six months’ work with 30 
stamps, the yield was 18& dwts. The result of the 
first month’s run with 70 stamps gave nj dwts. 
per ton; and the second month’s run with 70 
stamps, 1 of dwts. In these two cases, the manage- 
ment being good, no question of increased loss in 
tailings has arisen ; but in many smaller mines such 
explanation would be jumped at by directors, and 
inventors of new' processes would be listened to 
respectfully. 

As to the loss that does occur in gold amal- 
gamation, it is very easy to determine both the 
quantity and form of loss, equally necessary to be 
known before proceeding to improvements. Small 
samples are taken from the waste outflow of the 
mill — or separately of the different batteries — at 
regular intervals, until a bucketful is collected, 
which is allowed to settle for several hours, the 
clear water poured off the top, and the residue 
evaporated to dryness; then well mixed, sampled, 
and assayed. Even in the dipping out of each small 
sample, an error may be made if the vessel be allowed 
to overflow, so producing a concentration of heavy 
sand and mineral. Samples properly taken in this 
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way daily, and averaged up, will establish the assay 
value per ton of tailings; and the samples have then 
to be examined to determine what state the gold is 
in. An automatic sampler for mill tailings is of 
great utility, and more reliable than the irregular 
sampling by some employe, as is usual. The loss 
will be in one or more of the following forms : — 

(1) Loss of free gold, quicksilver, or amalgam, 
all due to careless or inexperienced amalgamation. 

(2) Free gold and gold-bearing sulphurcts, 
attached to or imbedded in particles of rock. 

(3) Gold contained in base metal sulphides, 
broadly termed “sulphurcts." 

(4) Gold in the fine slimes. 

(5) A condition of gold in which it is not 
susceptible of copper-plate amalgamation. 

The inventors of new processes usually ignore 
these distinctions. It may happen that experi- 
ments show a good result on a certain ore because 
the loss of gold occurs in a certain way, and the 
inventor of limited experience hastily assumes from 
his results that the process is equally applicable to 
all gold ores, irrespective of the differences in their 
ciiaracters and conditions of the gold loss. The 
first test is to determine under which of the above 
heads the serious loss occurs, for some loss may be 
found in each class ; and a process which may be 
effective on fine gold, for instance, may be utterly 
useless on sulphurcts, and vice versa . 
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A fair average of the daily tailings samples is 
examined as follows: — 

(A) It is panned down very carefully, to deter- 
mine if free gold, or amalgam, or quicksilver is to 
be seen. If any of these are found, no further tests 
on tailings samples are necessary until the man in 
charge of the amalgamation is replaced, or in- 
structed in his business. In making this simple test 
it must be borne in mind that evaporating the 
tailings at a high heat may drive off any fine 
quicksilver. It is to be noted that the use of quick- 
silver wells in front of the batteries is a cover 
for careless or inexperienced work : with plates 
immediately below the screens a perfect index is 
afforded of work inside the battery, and of the 
proper proportioning of quicksilver feed or the 
contrary ; while the quicksilver well hides the fact 
of an excessive feed of quicksilver or the reverse, 
for some time. The gold that can be caught in a 
quicksilver well would not escape the plates alone, 
if these be in good condition. 

(B) A quantity of the average sample is sized on 
screens, say 6o-mcsh and 100-mesh brass wire cloth, 
and each of the three sizes so obtained weighed 
to determine their relative proportions, and assayed 
separately. If the portion remaining on 60-mesh 
assays quite appreciably above the finer sizes, the 
loss by imbedded gold can be diminished only by 
finer crushing, either in the battery, or outside by 
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a subsequent grinding, to be treated of later on. 
The coarse portion on the 6o-mesh should be 
ground finer in a mortar, and panned, to see if the 
loss is in free gold or sulphurets, as this would have 
a bearing on what batteries and coppers alone would 
do by finer crushing. Should the assays show 
approximately equal value in the coarse as in the 
finest particles, it is clear that to use a finer screen 
in the battery would simply diminish capacity, 
without materially increasing the percentage saved. 
If the slimes below ioo-mesh assay higher than 
the other sizes, a coarser screen in the battery 
will probably give better commercial results, by 
increased capacity without increase of loss. 

(C) A weighed portion of the average tailings 
sample is next vanned or panned down, to determine 
if any sulphurets exist, and if so the percentage of the 
same. The sulphurets washed out are assayed, to 
establish their value with reference to commercial 
treatment after concentration. The weight and 
assay value of sulphurets, calculated on the weight of 
sample washed, will give the value per ton of original 
tailings saved in the form of sulphurets. In this 
test, of course, it is assumed that test (A) has been 
previously applied, because imperfect amalgamation 
would vitiate the sulphuret concentration test by 
introducing amalgam into the concentrates. This 
concentration test requires more skill to make than 
the preceding, because the fine sulphurets are by 
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no means easy to save close by a hand test The 
tools used for this work are shown on Plate L 
If an ordinary gold-pan be used to wash with, the 
process must be repeated at least three or four 
times, washing from one pan into another and 
back again, and collecting each time the sul- 
phurcts; for the gold-pan is a very imperfect 
appliance for saving fine mineral, and a Frue vanner 
in practice will give both cleaner concentrates and 
poorer tailings than a hand test will show. The 
Cornish vanning shovel is a far better tool than 
a gold-pan for sulphurcts, but not so good for free 
gold or amalgam. The angles of the sides of a 
gold-pan collect the free gold, but cause a dis- 
turbing ripple in the water when washing sulphurcts, 
which floats them off. As a curious instance of 
ignorance of this fact, it is sometimes claimed by 
inventors of concentrators for sulphurcts, tiiat they 
have imitated the action of a pan ; and it only needs 
the washing of tailings from a pan to show how 
poor a tool it is for sulphurcts, even when it has 
a head over it, which a machine cannot replace. 
The vanning plaque is a circular flat curved dish 
of sheet iron, enamelled white all over, to prevent 
rust and to show up better the colour of the 
sulphurets. In shape it is practically a vanning 
shovel without a handle, bur, like the latter, it 
requires a special skill in its use, obtained only by 
practice. Its advantages are, white surface, freedom 
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from rust, and convenience of carriage, as it will go 
in an ordinary valise. The Mexican batea is also a 
very good tool for hand tests, for both free gold 
and sulphurets, and requires much less skill for 
collecting the mineral than a shovel or a plaque. 
This tool can now be obtained of enamelled iron, 
which, while perhaps not as perfect for catching 
some flakey gold as the rougher wood surface, is 
better than the latter for concentrating sulphurets, 
and equally good for fine gold. A steady circular 
shake without revolving, alternated with a recipro- 
cating circular motion, settles all heavy mineral into 
the central depression, and an immediate rapid wash 
of the water towards one side carries off the sand 
in a fan-shape to the edge, leaving the gold or 
sulphurets showing at the apex of the cone of 
material. For hand tests on a weighed quantity, 
it is very convenient to drill a small smooth hole, 
say ' of inch, in the very centre of the batea, and 
put a small cork or wooden plug in from below, flush 
with the inside surface, to close while settling and 
spreading; then remove the plug, holding the batea 
over an evaporating dish, and wash down through the 
hole by a fine jet from a wash bottle, all the clean 
mineral showing. The plug is then again put in, 
a little water put on the batea, and the material again 
well shaken, settled, and spread, and the mineral 
washed out below ; the process being repeated until 
no more mineral can be separated. A flat-shaped 
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evaporating dish is sometimes used for these hand 
tests, but it is difficult to get one of good form, as 
any slight shortening of radius of the curve near 
the edge is fatal to good work, by necessitating a 
steep inclination to wash off the sand. 

(D) The total losses from fine gold in the 
slimes, are practically covered already by the sizing 
test (B), which will give the proportion in the 
slimes below ioo-mesh, but in this would be 
included a loss due to sulphurcts, which can be 
avoided in large measure by concentration. A very 
careful concentration test on the slimes alone will 
then establish the approximate loss due to fine gold. 
This loss of fine, or “ float” gold as it is often called, 
when its limits are established by the above tests, will 
usually be found, on calculation of percentage of 
weight involved, to be less serious than imagined 
on most gold ores. 

(E) To determine whether the fine gold in the 
slimes is amalgamate by a more effective system 
than copper-plate process, is only worth while in 
cases where above tests show' that there is a probable 
commercial advantage in adopting a more com- 
plicated process ; for it is ridiculous to lose sight 
of the question of profit in the search after a 
perfect result. Where the loss is very high in 
the slimes, it will doubtless be found also high in 
the coarser sizes of tailings ; and, as a consequence, 
it becomes really a question of another system of 
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treatment for the original ore, not solely of the 
slimes; it can therefore be treated under the head 
of “ gold in a condition not susceptible of amal- 
gamation on copper.” The best test of the highest 
amalgamation obtainable is by use of an amalga- 
mation pan, either large or small. Small laboratory 
pans are made, which can be run either by hand or 
from any running shaft, and will take a charge of 
3 to 5 lbs. of ore. These small pans, if properly 
constructed and run, will give results closely 
approximating mill work by pan amalgamation. 
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THE TREATMENT OF GOLD ORES. 

Thk above examinations and tests, if carefully 
carried out, will determine the actual average loss 
of gold on the mill tailings, and the form in which 
it occurs, as a necessary preliminary step to adopting 
improvements which will now be considered. The 
possible improvements will divide themselves, 
according to previous divisions of the loss, into : — 

(1) The employment of greater skill in copper- 
plate amalgamation. 

( 2 ) The freeing of the gold locked up in rock 
particles. 

(3) The concentration and separate treatment of 
the sulphurets. 

(4& 5) The adoption of a more effective system 
of treatment. 

No arbitrary division can be made of these, as 
more than one of the remedies may be necessary 
in any given case, but it is simpler to treat them 
separately for convenience of reference. 

(1) Skilful Amalgamation. 

It is not possible to supply the lack of skill and 
experience by instructions, and the owners of mills 
should take the only safe course in this part of the 
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business, by employing a good millman who has a 
record of successful work elsewhere. The owner 
of a mine, or the directors of a company, may be 
impressed with the bearing and talk of an applicant 
for the position, but the frequent and lamentable 
failures resulting from this method of choosing a 
millman are proof of its inadequacy. Testimonials 
as to character and experience need just as much ex- 
amination as the applicant himself. Past successful 
record in modern mills is the only testimonial of 
real value. The salary to be paid a good man should 
be the last consideration ; a cheap man is often 
a ruinous investment, for the final success of a 
mining operation rests on the successful treatment 
of the ore. 

The form of mortar, the method in which the 
battery is fed, height of the drop of stamp, the hard- 
ness of plates inside and outside respectively, the 
frequency of cle ning up, and many other small 
matters, all have important bearings on results ; and 
experience and constant watchfulness are the only 
guides in such matters. Book instruction is of 
little value to experienced men, and no others 
should have any authority in a mill. When, 
however, anything beyond good amalgamation is 
involved, there are many experienced millmcn 
used to this part of the business, but without 
experience in other branches, as their work has 
been in districts where such knorvledge sufficed 
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for the ores ; and therefore what follows on the 
matter of special improvements can be justified, 
as drawn from a wider knowledge of difficulties 
met and overcome than some good gold amalga- 
mators have. 

As a possible means of slightly increasing the 
amount of gold amalgamated, a shaking copper- 
plate with riffle is to be recommended. The so- 
called “ amalgam saver ” attached to the feed distri- 
butor of the Frue vanner, is simply a short strip of 
electro silver-plated copper, which, being attached 
to the shaking frame of the machine, moves with 
it, and the pulp flowing over it has a chance of 
depositing some fine gold by the shaking motion 
effecting a contact of the particles with the surface. 
An ordinary fixed copper-plate requires from i£ to 
2 inches fall in the foot to keep it clear of sand 
when the plate is full width of the battery; but if 
a short quick shake be given the copper it will 
keep clear and do good work with an incline of 
| to | inch to the foot. Electro-plated copper 
is better than plain copper for these auxiliary plates, 
which can be swung on a light wooden frame and 
driven by a crank shaft placed on one side with a 
throw of about 1 inch at right angles to direction 
of pulp flow', and making 150 to 180 revolutions 
per minute. At the top of the copper-plate, a 
strip of wood ^ inch thick should be nailed across 
the full width between sides of table, forming a 
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riffle, behind which a lighr body of the coarser sand 
and sulphurets collects, and remains in lively mo- 
tion by the shaking action, so forming the most 
effective contrivance for catching quicksilver or 
hard amalgam which has yet been devised. Should, 
by accident or neglect, the inside coppers suddenly 
harden and chips of amalgam escape by the screen, 
small pellets and marbles of clean hard amalgam 
will be found behind this riffle, rolled up by the 
shaking motion, and increasing in size just as a snow 
ball will when rolled in snow. It will pay well, in 
some cases, to use a number of these shaking 
coppers, 4 feet wide and 4 feet long, dividing the 
pulp of the upper coppers thinly over them, to 
increase the chances of contact with the line gold 
particles. The copper is better used in giving all 
the width possible, rather than length of plate : a sheet 
of copper 4 feet x 8 feet will save more gold if made 
into two shaking tables 4x4 for 5 stamps, than as 
one table 4x8 feet. This shaking table arrange- 
ment has much to commend it, and was used by 
the writers in Montana in 1878. It is now used in 
some mills in California with marked success. In 
the case of one mill, Mr. J. II. Hammond, M.E., 
reports a saving of to/, worth of amalgam per 
day, below the ordinary copper plates. A sketch is 
given on Plate IV. of a convenient form of shaking 
copper with amalgam riffle, supported on four 
short rocking legs. The table can of course be 
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hung on rods from above ; but is then not quite 
so clear and convenient for cleaning up. 

Blanket sluices are still used in many places, and 
their chief advantage lies in the fact that when set 
at the proper inclination for the ore and frequently 
washed, they will save fine amalgam ; but used as 
they sometimes are for the concentration of sul- 
phurcts, they cannot be defended. Even as amal- 
gam-savers the shaking coppers and riffles are much 
to be preferred, as giving an available product 
of amalgam, not a mass of sand and sulphurets con- 
taining some specks of amalgam. If sulphurets are 
worth saving, they are worth saving in a compara- 
tively clean form ; not necessarily by so perfect 
a machine as the Fruc vanner, but at least by 
some simple form of concentrator free from the 
defects of the blanket sluice, which, if set to save 
fine mineral, becomes clogged up very quickly with 
coarse sand. In 1873 lt was a ver y general practice 
in California to use blankets, and some form of 
pan or other amalgamation for working up the 
blanketings; but this process has practically gone 
out of existence in the United States, owing to the 
evident advantages of simple plate amalgamation, 
and close concentration of the sulphurets, if any 
occur in the ore. 
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( 2 ) Finer Crushing. 

The immediate suggestion of the discovery of 
free gold in the coarser rock particles, is to use a 
finer screen in the battery ; but there are disadvan- 
tages to be also considered in this simple remedy. 
The liner screen will at once diminish the capacity 
of mill, i.e. increase cost per ton of milling, and 
probably decrease monthly yield of bullion — and 
may increase loss of gold in slimes, and also of fine 
sulphurets where the ore contains base metals. There 
is in all cases a compromise point between excessive 
loss and highest saving, wherein the best profit of 
milling will rest; this point depends on local con- 
ditions of cost of working, ami value and nature 
of ore, so that only experiment can determine it. 
There is, however, a method which promises in 
some cases to allow of large capacity and the 
maximum saving by copper-plate amalgamation. 
This consists in re-grinding the coarser part of the 
tailings and again amalgamating. The separation 
is effected cither by shaking or revolving screens ; 
or simpler still bv hydraulic sizers. In this latter 
arrangement a small pointed box is employed, with 
an upward jet of water, which prevents any but the 
heaviest and coarsest pieces from discharging at the 
bottom opening. The tailings flow into and out 
of the box, and the regulation of the quantity of 
water flowing controls the size of the particles 
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discharged at the bottom. A cut of this apparatus 
is shown on Plate III. The coarse portion, dis- 
charged from the lower opening of box, goes to 
re-grinding machines — such as Ilebcrle mills, 
Huntington mills, arastras, grinding-pans, & c., — 
and then again over copper plates, to extract the 
gold freed by the grinding of the rock particles. 
The introduction of the excess of water by the 
hydraulic si'/.er in the overflow portion, may cause 
some inconvenience should concentration be after- 
wards used, and in such cases large pointed settling- 
boxes can be used to again separate this excess of 
water, as illustrated in Plate II. and described under 
the head of Concentration. Trouble under this 
head can be avoided where battery screens are not 
very coarse, by concentrating before the separation 
of coarse from fine is effected. 

The advantages of this procedure, when possible, 
are apparent. A comparatively coarse screen can be 
used for the stamps, a large capacity be attained, 
unnecessary grinding of gold and sulphurcts 
avoided, and yet a fair percentage of both free gold 
and sulphurcts be extracted. There is practically no 
addition to the machinery, except the grinding-mill 
for a small quantity of material per day ; the settling 
boxes require no attention if built properly, and 
can be made by any carpenter on the ground. 
Having established the process, the battery screens 
can be tried coarser and coarser till the proper 
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limit of economy is reached. In many cases mill- 
men will make more profit by attempts to use 
coarser screens than finer. When the ore contains 
a large percentage of sulphurcts, the advantage of 
the method described is added to by the decrease in 
proportion of slimes produced for subsequent con- 
centration, and in such cases the concentration 
machinery is modified for treating the coarser 
mineral, as will be described later. 

The use of the hydraulic sizer is very simple, and 
its various forms and regulations are described more 
in detail on page 63. 


( 3 ) Con cunt r at 10 n. 

The close and automatic concentration of sul- 
phurcts is the most marked improvement of late 
years in treating gold ores. The copper-plate 
process itself has practically been unchanged for 
years, though great improvements have taken 
place in the construction details of mills, so that 
increased capacity and greater economy of handling 
ore have resulted. But the close concentration of 
sulphurcts, and subsequent treatment of the same 
after roasting, has, more than anything else, lessened 
the average loss of gold in milling; so that taking 
out a few exceptional ores, gold mill tailings now- 
adays need not be of any commercial value, as 
shown in the table already given above. The 
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application of concentrating machinery is of course 
limited to ores in which the quantity and value of 
sulphurets will justify the separating of them and 
subsequent treatment; and a very large proportion 
of gold ores do contain sulphurets of noticeable 
value, which may not appear in the oxidised surface 
portions of the deposits, but come in later with 
depth. As already pointed out, it is a simple 
matter to determine by hand tests and assays 
whether concentration is desirable or not on any 
given ore; ami, having decided in the affirmative, 
the practical execution of the work is twofold: 
ist, the actual reparation of the sulphurets in the 
form of dean concentrates; and and, the treatment 
of the concentrates obtained. As the question of 
concentration will be treated later on under Part II., 
and as the concentrates, from their nature, come 
under the headr 4 and 5 of More Effective Treat- 
ment, it is only necessary here to make some 
general remarks under the present head. 

The process of concentration requires no descrip- 
tion, and the machinery used is pretty generally 
known. It can be safely stated— without going 
into descriptions of dozens of new machines which, 
like the pulverisers that come out to displace stamps, 
are heard of for a little then drop out of sight 
again — that where sulphurets are of such value as 
to make close saving necessary, the Frue vanner 
and Embrey concentrators are always used in 
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modern mills; but if sulphurets are low grade, 
and the object is simply to collect most of them 
for rough working in pans or sale to smelters, 
simpler and less perfect appliances will answer, such 
as blanket sluices, bumping-tables, and buddies. 
It is sometimes objected by inexperienced millmen 
that the more perfect concentrators require too 
much skill, or are too expensive to put in place ; 
hut the question cannot he disposed of by such 
surface reasons: the actual points are, that if 
sulphurets will pay to save close, it is absurd to 
adjust the machinery to the men employed instead 
of choosing the men with reference to machinery 
which must be used ; and again, the matter of cost 
must be one of expediency, and interest on money 
invested. There is no difficulty now in engaging 
men of thorough experience in handling concen- 
trators, and one man can as easily overlook twenty 
machines as one, and break in other men to the 
work as well. Of course where profits from sul- 
phurets can only be small, there is no reason for 
installing an expensive floor of concentrators ; and 
bumping-tahlesor revolving buddies will answer the 
purpose. However out of the way a mining camp 
may be, and however poor the native labour, there 
is no reason why skilled men should not be 
employed in directing the mining and milling; and 
the company which submits to inferior skill to save 
paying the necessary salaries, will require a rich 
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mine, and good backing of luck as well, to prevent 
failure. 

The disposition of sulphurets, when obtained by 
concentration, depends on a variety of circum- 
stances; and in some mines, where certain streaks 
consist of nearly solid mineral, or where the 
sulphurets come in smaller or larger pockets easily 
distinguishable from the bulk of the quartz or 
other gangue, it is often advisable to pick our at 
the mine the solid mineral and add this to the 
concentrates, rather than let it go through the 
batteries and be subject to rite loss in free gold and 
sliming of the mineral. As a rule, the process 
adopted for the concentrates will yield a higher 
percentage than the simple milling and concen- 
trating process, so there is an advantage in adding 
the hand-selected richer ore of the mine to the 
concentrates. In certain cases of coarse gold being 
present in the solid mineral, which would complicate 
subsequent treatment by chlorination, it may be 
better to let the mineral go into the mill with the 
bulk of the ore, as the sliming of mineral would be 
the lesser of two evils. Whenever the neighbour- 
hood of smelters or cheap transportation allows, 
it is desirable to sell the concentrates, as usually 
good prices can be obtained, and credit sometimes 
be received for lead, copper, or iron in the sul- 
phurcts. Generally, however, smelting is not 
available, except as a local treatment simply for the 
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sulpliurcts as described under heads 4 and 5, in 
place of chlorination. Frequently the choice of 
treatment will rest between some form of chlori- 
nation, and amalgamation after roasting; and in 
certain exceptional cases even, pan or copper-plate 
amalgamation is necessary after chlorination, in 
order to save some coarse gold escaping the first 
process. Chlorination is in most cases preferable 
to all others for the ordinary sulpliurcts of gold 
ores. There arc various modifications of the 
process, the advantages of which are simply 
dependent on relative costs of chemicals and labour, 
and the quantities to be treated daily. 


(4 & 5) Mokk Kkkkctjvk Pkockssks. 

The ores which cannot be economically treated by 
simple copper-plate amalgamation, with or without 
concentration, must be relatively richer than the 
average of free-milling ores— which can be taken 
perhaps as an average all over the world of some 
to dwts. per ton— or they cannot be treated at all 
in most mining camps. Where an ore, from its 
contents in silver, lead, copper, iron, lime, &c., is of 
intrinsic value, outside of the gold contents, for 
other metals, or as a flux for other ores, a very low 
gold assay may be realised ; but putting aside the 
cases in which the nature of ore and proximity of 
smelting gives a fluxing value, we can divide the 
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gold ores not susceptible of copper-plate process into 
the following groups : — 

(A) Comparatively high grade ore, in which 
the gold will not amalgamate to a fair percentage, 
although little or no sulphurets are present. 

(B) Ores which contain large quantities of 
sulphurets. 

(C) Exceptional ores, in which the condition of 
the gold is unknown. 

It will facilitate explanation to describe these 
groups separately. 

(A) Free Ores. 

In many of the higher grade gold ores the 
metal is very finely divided through the rock, and 
seemingly to this alone is due the excessive loss 
experienced in the regular process. In some such 
cases the gold is alloyed with silver, and worth very 
little per ounce of bullion. The question of fine 
crushing and of re-grinding has already been 
touched on, and therefore it is assumed that such 
remedies have been found insufficient for the ores 
under discussion now. 

After copper -plate amalgamation, the next 
simplest and most economical process is that of 
pan amalgamation, which is adopted either on the 
raw or roasted ore. Usually roasting of gold ores 
is unsatisfactory as a preparation for amalgamation, 
and puts part of the gold in a condition most 
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unfavourable for allowing contact with the quick- 
silver ; besides involving often a loss of gold in the 
actual roasting, sometimes even to a very marked 
extent. In roasting some gold ores it is found ad- 
vantageous to add a small percentage of salt to the 
charge, but on other ores this increases largely the 
loss of gold by volatilisation. 

In some exceptional ores, such as described page 
87, where there are practically no base metals present, 
roasting can be adopted without these ill effects ; 
but even then its commercial advantages must be 
carefully considered. The roasting operation is 
frequently effective in softening and cracking the 
hardest rock particles, so as to facilitate grinding in 
the pan, and consequently improving the amal- 
gamation. This is also found to be the case in 
preparing a free ore for chlorination, as the gas 
will better penetrate the particles and attack the 
imbedded gold. 

The old-fashioned stone arastra, though slow, 
is an excellent amalgamator of fine gold: and 
there arc circumstances in which this simple and 
readily-built machine is well worth the considera- 
tion of the millman on either raw or roasted ores, 
as giving a greater efficiency than an iron pan. 

The raw pan amalgamation is conducted either 
by the old tank system, or by the modern con- 
tinuous process. In the former, the crushed ore is 
run into large shallow settling tanks, which are dug 
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out by hand and charged into the separate pans; 
while in the continuous process, the pulp runs 
through a line of pans and settlers connected by 
pipes, so that no handling or settling of the pulp is 
required. The first one or two of the pans in the 
continuous system are specially arranged for 
grinding the pulp, as this is usually necessary. The 
extent to which pan amalgamation will succeed, can 
be determined only by experiment ; and this can be 
tried by small pan charges in a laboratory pan, if a 
large pan be not available. In these experiments, 
as in actual work, the use of chemicals should be 
very limited ; with gold very little, if anything, is 
necessary, and a little lime or cyanide of potassium 
will generally cover all requirements of keeping the 
quicksilver clean. The continuous process offers 
great advantages in economy of space and cost of 
working : very little labour is required, and several 
gold mines in the United States, as well as silver 
mines, are using the process with marked success. 
In the case of some gold ores carrying a small 
percentage of rich sulphurcts, concentration is 
used before or after the pan amalgamation, and 
materially increases the saving effected. This 
combination process is especially available for 
mixed gold and silver ores, and is more fully 
treated of under the head of Concentration, at page 
84. After the pulp leaves the last settler, it contains 
an excess of water for the concentrators, which 
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must be provided for in one of three ways, viz. : — by 
settling in the large pointed boxes ; by spreading 
on a larger number of regular Frue vanners than 
usual ; or by the use of a smaller number of the 
improved belt vanners, which can handle a greater 
excess of water than the regular smooth belts, as 
will be described later on. 

Pan amalgamation not being available on any 
given ore of the class under discussion, there re- 
mains, broadly speaking, nothing but chlorination. 
For working a few tons per day of concentrates, the 
regular Plattner process, with fixed tanks and long 
exposure to gas, is as convenient and economical as 
any of the improved proc esses ; because the plant is 
simple and cheap to erect, and very few hands 
necessary. The production of the gas is a simple 
question of relative cost of different chemicals 
delivered at the mine. When, hcm\ ver, it comes 
to treating the crude ore of a mine by chlorination, 
the conditions are changed, and there is a field for 
improvement over the regular method of chlorina- 
tion. To work large quantities of ore daily, of a 
necessarily lower grade than most concentrates from 
mills, requires economy in crushing, roasting, gas 
consumption, labour, and time employed. There 
are great differences of opinion as to the advan- 
tages of using gas under pressure, and the best 
methods of producing the gas and hirering off the 
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solution from the precipitated gold; but the use of 
revolving barrels in place of fixed tanks offers an 
economy in labour and time, and makes special 
watchful skill less important in the whole process 
than in the Plattner method ; so that one of the 
mollifications of the barrel system would be natu- 
rally adopted on crude ore for extensive working. 
In regard to chemicals for production of the gas, 
claims are made of economy by the proposed supply 
of condensed chlorine at reasonable rates ; and the 
high cost of transportation to many mining districts 
opens a prospect for this improvement beyond 
doubt. 

The effectiveness of bromine as a substitute for 
chlorine has long been known to metallurgists, but 
cost and difficulty in handling are against it. The 
cost has lately been reduced as low as is. per lb., 
which the Newberry Vautin Co. offer to supply it 
at, stating also that 5 lbs. will suffice for 1} ton 
charge of ore. This company has very recently 
much modified its process of chlorination, by work- 
ing barrel charges nearly dry, using a barrel which 
is fitted with a filter for washing off', and by improve- 
ments in the manufacture and packing of chemicals 
to make the chlorine so as to reduce the cost and 
danger of transportation, which in the case of acid 
and chloride of lime are serious items. 

At the Mount Morgan mine is the largest 
chlorination plant in the world. The ore averages 
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as worked, 5 oz. gold per ton, and 1 500 tons are 
worked per week, while the tailings are said to con- 
tain only 3 dwts. per ton. The process is by drying, 
crushing in rolls, roasting, and working in revolving 
barrels by aid of chloride of lime and sulphuric 
acid. The total cost of the process, working on 
this large scale, is about 30s. per ton ; the sulphuric 
acid employed is made on the ground from imported 
sulphur. The ore would be commonly called a 
free ore, but the gold is very finely divided through 
the rock. It is roasted for about 2^ hours, and is 
worked in wooden barrels, 5! ft. by 3^ ft., made of 
3-inch sides, and 4-inch ends braced with iron, and 
taking a charge of 1 ton of ore ; using 30 lbs. 
chloride of lime, and 33 lbs. of sulphuric acid with 
80 gallons of water. The gas pressure is not above 
•10 lbs. per square inch at its maximum develop- 
ment, and is due entirely to gas produced by the 
chemicals. The charge is worked by slow revolu- 
tion of barrels for two hours, and is then filtered on 
gravel and sand beds, and the solution precipitated 
by filtration through charcoal filters, which are 
burnt afterwards in a reverberatory furnace. Steam 
power is used in the works. The advantage of 
pressure in this case is probably due to increased 
penetrative effect of the gas necessitated by the 
comparatively coarse crushing (35 mesh after 
rolls), fineness of gold, and absence of sulphurets 
which would become porous by roasting. At the 
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San Sebastian mine in San Salvador a very large 
Plattner chlorination plant was erected, the ore 
being crushed wet in Huntington mills; then settled, 
dried, roasted, and “ gassed.” The disadvantages 
of wet crushing and change in character of the 
ore led to the abandonment of this process. 

It is particularly necessary in milling to keep 
as much as possible to processes which have been 
actually worked out in practice, as loss of time in 
experimenting and perfecting of details is often 
very serious, and this must he considered in ex- 
amining the claims of all new, or so-called new 
processes. It is also highly important that the 
mine owner should not be led into hasty conclusions 
as to the necessity of an expensive complicated pro- 
cess simply from the results of the first few months’ 
working of a mill, when rich ore only is worked, 
often inexperienced millmen employed, and no in- 
genuity has been exercised in modifying the details 
of the process to the peculiarity of the ore. 

(B) Sulphuretted Ores, 

With these a larger field of treatment is opened 
by the admission of smelting processes of various 
kinds. Generally the pan amalgamation process 
must be preceded by roasting. In the Colonies 
grinding and working in pans the raw partially 
concentrated sulphurets is practised, but in the 
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United States this process has entirely gone out of 
use, being displaced by smelting and chlorination, 
rendered possible by the development of the 
country and more perfect concentration. Some 
sulphurets contain their value in comparatively 
coarse free gold, which grinding will liberate and 
mercury attack ; but most of the base metal sul- 
phides in gold ores will only yield a small part of 
their gold contents to such a process. Even where 
still in use, this process often lias its chief excuse in 
an imperfec t concentration, and would be better 
superseded by the close saving of higher grade clean 
concentrates, properly treated by chlorination or 
some modification of the smelting process. 

As sulphuretted ores may comprehend all pro- 
portions between the sulphides and the gangue, and 
as treatment often depends on the relative propor- 
tion of the two, it is better to divide into two classes, 
which must necessarily he somewhat arbitrary, but 
will at least facilitate description. The following 
divisions will therefore be taken : — 

(1) Concentrating ores. 

(2) Non-concentrating ores. 

No sharp line of distinction can be made by mere 
percentage of sulphurets between these two classes, 
because average value and local cost of treatment 
enter into the calculation ; but, roughly speaking, 
ores containing over 40 per cent, of sulphurets are 
not lit for concentration. Frequently an ore which 
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will average 20 to 50 per cent, of sulphurcts as 
coming from the mine, is far better divided by hand 
selection into rich mineral of the and class, and 
poorer ore for concentration. For instance, in a 
mine where seams and pockets of solid minerals 
occur, it may happen that 100 tons just as mined 
will contain 20 per cent, of sulphurcts, and yet by 
a simple hand-picking this can be separated into 
2c tons of 75 per cent, sulphurcts and 80 tons of 
6| per cent, sulphurcts. Where this can be 
cheaply done, it is far better titan submitting the 
whole too tons to the cost and losses of concentra- 
tion, and it also renders possible a more expensive 
process than the original ore could sustain. 


(1) Concentrating Ores. 

The gold in such ores is generally partly free and 
partly combined with the sulphurets. In speaking 
of the gold as combined with the sulphurcts, the 
miner’s sense of the term, rather than the chemist’s, 
is intended. It is held by many authorities that the 
gold is seldom or never found actually in chemical 
combination — excepting in some antimony and 
tellurium compounds — but is in an exceedingly line 
state of division mechanically intermixed with the 
base metal sulphides. But to the millman this 
view of the case is without importance, because as 
a matter of fact the mechanical division is so j>cr- 
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feet, and the difficulty of grinding and avoiding the 
influence of base metals so great commercially, that 
roasting is necessary to free the gold. The term 
“ combined ” is therefore used in this article as a 
millman would use it, i.e. as meaning such a con- 
dition that practically the gold is only freed by 
roasting or action of acids. In this connection it 
may be worth while to remark that the advocates 
of new processes of gold extraction from this class 
of ore, based on assumed condition of the metal 
itself, often fail to appreciate the fact of the mere 
preliminary impalpable grinding being itself 
equivalent to a commercial condemnation of 
the process, by necessitating u>e of grinding 
machinery, which greatly increases the cost over 
ordinary processes. 

If the gold be partly distinct from the sulphurets, 
as shown by an ordinary degree of crushing — say 
to 40-mesh — and the percentage of sulphurets does 
not exceed 10, there is hardly any question at all 
but that stamps, copper plates, and Frue vanners, 
will cover the process required and give the best 
commercial results ; because this is the process now 
used by the best and most successful millmen all over 
the world. Of course, if it be proved that the sul- 
phurets, when collected in a clean concentrate free 
of sand — as they can easily be — do not assay enough 
to leave a profit on further and more expensive 
treatment, or on shipment to smelters, it is useless 
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to add concentrators to the copper plates. The 
sulphurets in this case either run to waste or are 
roughly saved by crude and cheap concentrating 
appliances for some rough treatment like raw 
panning, which will yield a trifle over cost of 
operation. 

As a general rule it can be said that if the per- 
centage of sulphurets does not exceed io, it is better 
to stamp fine enough for copper plates and Krue 
vanners at once, for simplicity and economy; but 
when the percentage runs much above this, a 
coarser crushing and use of jigs will be advisable ; 
the relative advantage of the two processes will be 
more fully treated of in the article on concentration 
of ores, as well as of a combination process by 
which stamping with coarse screens and treatment 
by both jigs and vanners is advisable. Most gold 
ores, even when heavily sulphuretted, will not stand 
a very coarse crushing and jigging, unless the coarser 
jig tailings are re-ground, because the rock particles 
still contain too much gold. In such cases ex- 
pediency is the only guide in the choice between 
compound treatment and the probable increase of 
loss by sliming when stamped fine enough at one 
operation, and it will be shown later how this last 
danger can be reduced, by proper care, to a point 
lower than is usually supposed. 

The concentrations produced require of course a 
special treatment; and this will come under the 
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next head of Non-concentrating Ores, which are 
already concentrated by Nature. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that there is no excuse for produc- 
ing unclean concentrates with modern machinery; 
and it is clearly advisable that a material which is 
to be treated by a more expensive process should 
be as highly concentrated as possible, free from 
valueless rock as nearly as may be. In California 
it is not unusual for a contractor to put in concen- 
trators under agreement that they will save 90 per 
cent, of the mineral freed by crushing from the 
gangue, and produce concentrates not containing 
over 10 per cent, of sand. In a properly running 
mill under good management the concentrates are 
delivered almost clean, say 3 to 5 per cent, of sand ; 
although there are some partially oxidised ores in 
which an iron sand of intermediate specific gravity 
between mineral ami rock is allowed to pass over 
with the former, on account of its gold value. 

(i) Non-conckntrating Si 1,1’ucrettkd Okk. 

The concentrates obtained in a mill will be 
included with the heavily sulphuretted ores selected 
from the mine under this one head ; the only difter- 
cnce being that one is already crushed and the other 
is not. To bring both classes to the same condi- 
tion, reference will first be made to crushing the 
crude ore. This is best done by rolls, anti dry, as 
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a preparation for roasting. The modern designs of 
crushing rolls differ materially from the old Cornish 
rolls. They are now constructed of compact form 
on a low bed-plate, driven independently by belt 
pulleys without the use of gear wheels, and at a 
speed of 100 to 150 revolutions per minute ; while 
the shells arc made of forged steel when line ( rush- 
ing is necessary, so that the faces can be turned tip 
occasionally and kept true, which is an essential lor 
large capacity. The degree of fineness to which 
crushing must be carried depends on subsequent 
treatment : lor smelting, it h unnccessarj to crush 
four than will secure the necessarj elimination of 
sulphur in the first roasting; lor chlorination, line 
crushing is required* both to secure the dead roast 
and muire the solution ot the gold. There arc some 
ball and roller grinding nulls which may be used 
for the crushing of the rich ore, because usually 
small quantities onlj are involved, and strut 
economy is not important ; >0 that, while such 
nulls are In no means adapted to superseding 
stamps, as their inventors (hum, they hate a limited 
sphere of usefulness for grinding small quantities, 
and for tins special purpose they have their advan- 
tages of simplicity over crushers, rolls, and screens 
combined in a plant. Where the grinder docs not 
have a fixed screen so as to deliver at once a sued 
product, as, for instance, with rolls, it is necessary 
to screen outside and return the coarse to the 



tilis is done by revolving screens 
of circular or hexagonal section; but of late a 
separator which is very simple and effective, using 
currents of air for the sizing, has been used with 
success. This classifier is known as Mumford and 
Moodie’s separator, and is used, both in England 
and the United States, in connection with Buhr 
millstones, rolls, and centrifugal mills. An effective 
machine of this character has the advantage over 
screens of less wear and tear, and less interruption 
to work from breaking of wire cloth and discharge 
of coarse pieces. 

The processes which can be used on the"class of 
ore now under consideration will be the following : — 

(0 Chlorination. 

(2) Smelting. 

(3) Amalgamation. 

It is not worth while considering the claims of 
chemical and other processes for extracting the 
gold, as these notes are intended to cover simply 
what is known and proved, not what is claimed or 
in process of being proved. 


(1) Chlorination. 

A good deal has been written of late on this 
subject, and it has been the basis of several new 
processes which depend for their success on modi- 
fications of procedure and the production of the 
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essential element, the chlorine. The general points 
of the process have already been treated of under 
the head (A) Free Ores, so that it is unnecessary 
to dwell longer on this subject. In most mining 
camps it is the process most likely to be adopted 
on concentrates and hand-picked sulphuretted ores. 
When silver is present in quantity to justify the 
extra treatment, a double leaching is employed. 
The ore is roasted nearly “ dead," then a small per- 
centage of salt is added, and the silver is chloridised, 
the sulphur is all driven off, and the ferrous and 
cuprous sulphates are oxidised. The ore is then 
“gassed" as usual, with chlorine, and the gold 
leached out. The residue is again leached with 
hyposulphite solution, to dissolve the chloride of 
silver, which is precipitated as sulphide. 


( 2 ) Smkltim;. 

The smelting process, either completely or 
partially carried out, offers an alternative to the 
chlorination process which has not been sufficiently 
considered by millmcn hitherto, probably because 
it is a distinct business in itself, and its capabilities 
only appreciated by educated metallurgists ; but 
at the present day the services of good mtelters are 
so easily obtainable that there is no reason why 
this branch of reduction should be neglected where 
conditions make it available, for chlorination 
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requires equally a special experience of the man 
in charge of this department. The applications 
of the smelting process to gold ores are covered 
by the following modifications, to be separately 
described : — 

(a) Complete smelting to silver-lead bullion. 

( b ) Concentrating smelting to iron matte. 

(<•) Concentrating smelting to copper matte. 

Practically these modifications are simply deter- 
mined by the character of the ores, and differ more 
in products than in operation, but it will be clearer 
to treat them as distinct. 


( a ) Lead Smki.ting. 

This is an operation which can only be economi- 
cally carried on under very favourable conditions 
of lead ore supply, fuel, and transportation at 
reasonable rates for the base bullion; and therefore 
would be available only where smelting as a distinct 
operation is profitable, regardless of the special gold 
ores under consideration. It is possible however, 
under certain circumstances, to employ this opera- 
tion to a limited extent even at a comparatively 
high cost, where some little lead ore is available. 
In such cases the concentrates and richer sul- 
phuretted ores are roasted, and mixed with lead 
ores, fluxes, and litharge of previous runs, smelted 
to lead bullion which is cupelled to gold and silver 
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bullion, and the litharge used over again for the 
smelting. This process properly conducted, though 
expensive in appearance, may be made available on 
rich ores and concentrates, and will yield a very high 
percentage of the value. Where wood is abundant 
this is used for the roasting, and charcoal is made 
for the smelting. With excessive charges for 
transportation, and rich material to work on in 
small quantity, and a supply of lead to make up 
losses at a not excessive cost, the intermittent 
lead smelting is practicable. 


(//) Smklting to Ikon Mattk. 

This operation consists in partially roasting the 
rich ores and concentrates, and smelting with the 
necessary Huxes fora fluid slag, with the production 
of a rich iron matte containing all the gold and 
silver, and some lead and copper if sulphides of 
these metals exist in the ores. The operation is 
simple, and with cheap fuel is reasonable in cost. 
As the roasted material will consist largely of oxide 
of iron, and usually contains quartz in greater or 
less quantity, the fluxing is not generally a diffi- 
cult matter. The disposal of the enriched matte 
must depend on circumstances. Frequently it can 
be run up to so valuable a grade as to justify ship- 
ment, even at high rates, to large smelting works 
for reduction ; or it can be crushed, roasted, and 
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chlorinated. Wood and charcoal can be used as 
fuels. The roasting in some cases can be done 
in open piles sufficiently for the coarse selected ore 
of the mine, while the concentrates are worked in 
reverberatory furnaces, both being smelted to- 
gether in a stack furnace for the matte production. 
Of course, the use of this process as a mere pre- 
liminary to chlorination can only be justified where 
its cost is less than that of the latter ; and there 
are mining districts where chlorination on a large 
scale must he too expensive on the ciude ore, hut 
would he justifiable on a few tons daily of very rich 
material. 


( i ) Smelting to Coim*kk Matte. 

This is precisely the same as the smelting just 
described for iron matte, except that the piesence 
of copper gives a distinctive charavter to the pro- 
duct, and may add to its commercial value. Both 
in this and the preceding process, the matte can 
he enriched still further by a second partial roast- 
ing and smelting, which in the case of copper- 
hearing ores has the advantage of increasing the 
copper contents as well as the gold value of the 
product. In many cases the copper may help to 
pay or wholly pay the cost of transportation and 
refining of the matte. 
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It is not necessary- to go into details of the 
smelting operation, which is fully described in 
various text-books ; the only point under considera- 
tion now is its practicable application to gold 
ores. There is as great a difference between the 
cheapest and most costly working by the chlorina- 
tion process in the United States, as there is 
variation of smelting costs per ton — viz. from 1 8 s. 
to 80 s. per ton of 2000 lbs. — but of course the 
quantities handled in the cheapest working smelting 
plants are larger than those worked in any chlori- 
nation establishments. 

The advantages of the smelting processes are as 
follows: — If silver or copper be present it can be 
utilised without extra expense or change in the 
process ; the plant is simple and can be started very 
crudely and economically in furnaces built on the 
ground for experimental results; and the process is 
based on an exact science. It is not necessary to 
experiment as to the condition of the gold in the 
ore, an analysis of an average sample would enable 
an educated smelter to state exactly what could be 
done with it, and what fluxes would be useful in its 
reduction ; the items of fuel supply, labour, and 
transportation, would enable an estimate to be made 
of the cost. 
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(3) Amalgamation. 

The sulphuretted ores and concentrates can, as 
a safe general rule, be considered as not adapted to 
amalgamation without a previous roasting. In some 
few cases, where the gold is comparatively coarse, 
a sufficient, proportion of it can lie extracted by 
raw pan amalgamation to pay a profit on the 
operation, and this process is used at places in the 
Australian Colonies, usually after a crude process 
of concentration, which itself involves considerable 
loss of tine material and the production of unclean 
concentrates ; and in some lew cases, the value 
tints extracted is to an appreciable extent, in the 
form of amalgam, lost before concentration. Gene- 
rally speaking, therefore, it is safe to say that raw 
amalgamation is unadvisable on the material now 
treated of. 

The dead roasting of sulphurets as a preparation 
for pan amalgamation, simplifies and improves the 
process, by preventing the loss of quicksilver con- 
sequent on working raw sulphides, and increasing 
the percentage of gold saved; but it is not so 
successful as is generally supposed, or as theory 
would promise. The operation of roasting — while 
it apparently frees the gold from its combinations, 
increases perhaps the size of the gold particles, and 
eliminates the objectionable sulphur compounds — 
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seems to have a bad effect on a large part of the 
gold, putting it, superficially at least, in a condition 
very unfavourable for securing contact with quick- 
silver. The extent to which the gold is thus 
affected varies curiously in different ores of appa- 
rently similar composition ; and the conditions 
of roasting have also an influence on the result. 
For the amalgamation itself of the roasted ores 
various methods are recommended. One process 
used in the colonies is by working with large excess 
of quicksilver and little water, and apart from 
contact with iron. The effect of grinding in iron 
pans seems in some cases much less beneficial than 
when amalgamation is conducted in stone arastras. 
The use of gold amalgam in place of quicksilver, 
and the avoiding of contact with iron surfaces, was 
found most beneficial in experiments conducted 
by Stetcfeldt in Mexico, and a high percentage 
was extracted from a low grade ore. On the 
other hand, experiments on many gold ores in 
the New York Ore Testing Works gave 
unsatisfactory results by all these processes after 
roasting in a small reverberatory furnace, and 
nothing but chlorination was found effective 
when the material was rich in gold. On pages 
25 and 87 reference is also made to this subject 
of roasting gold ores. 

On any given ore, experiment alone will show 
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liow high a percentage may be extracted, and the 
best conditions of heat and time in the roasting ; 
but it would probably be fair to say that on 
material assaying above 2 oz. gold to the ton, this 
process is seldom advisable ; and even below this 
value the practicability of chlorination or concen- 
trating smelting should be first considered. 

(C) Kxc ki'tiona Ores. 

There are occasionally met with ores of gold in 
which the gold is not free so far as tests indicate, 
and yet there are no sulphurets present. These 
ores are usually oxidised in character, changed 
from their original form, and contain chloride of 
silver in addition to the gold. Some of these ores, 
when leached with hyposulphite of soda, yield a 
large portion of the gold as well as the silver to 
solution ; and this fact would indicate that the gold 
exists as a chloride, cither combined with the silver 
as a double insoluble chloride, or mechanically 
protected by the latter from leaching out by 
natural water drainage in the mine. Such ores are 
uncommon, but have been worked to some extent 
in the United States by leaching raw with 
hyposulphite of soda, and then concentrating 
for the fine carbonate of lead also present, and 
its combined silver. Concentration and pan 
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amalgamation would probably be effective on 
such ores. 

The presence of tellurium in gold ores sometimes 
complicates the question of treatment. If in small 
quantities in the presence of sulphurets, it must be 
considered as part of these in the general plan of 
treatment. If the value of the ore lies mostly in 
telluridea of gold and silver, with little or no 
sulphurets present, the most successful method 
yet found is by selection of the rich ore, and 
concentration with peculiar care, and double treat- 
ment, of the low grade ores, both rich ore and 
concentrates are then so valuable that a perfect 
smelting process, or shipment to smelters, is 
advisable. 

If to the above two classes of exceptional ore is 
added the class described under (A) Free ores, it 
will be pretty safe to say that the remaining gold 
ores of the world so far as yet worked do not justify 
the use of the terms “rusty "and “float” gold as 
commonly employed, but that these are simply 
picturesque titles for necessary loss, imagined loss, 
or avoidable loss. The term “float" gold is 
especially misleading, and “ fine gold in suspen- 
sion ” would in all cases be more correctly descrip- 
tive ; a very large piece of gold, if dry, will “ float ” 
on the water, and a microscopically small piece 
wet, will sink. It is not too comprehensive to say, 
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considering the very few cases in which the term 
“ rusty ” gold is really justified, that the more a 
millman uses the two terms “float” and “rusty,” 
the less experience and skill will he he found to 
possess. 



CONCENTRATION 


OK 

GOLD AND SILVER ORES. 

PART II. 


The credit of systematic: and scientific concentra- 
tion of ores is, unquestionably, due to the Germans ; 
but as the working of gold and silver ores without 
regard to saving of baser metals is practised in 
Germany to a very limited degree, and that too in 
a developed country with cheap labour, fuel, and 
transportation, it follows that German practice is 
without authority in this branch; while circum- 
stances, and a great, variety in ores, have made the 
United States the natural nursery of this class of 
work. The following advances over German 
methods may be noted in the United States. (i) 
Direct coarse stamping and classifying over jigs and 
slime machinery. (2) Direct fine stamping o\er 
improved slime-working machinery without sizing. 
It is not necessary to consider the essentially En- 
glish methods of concentration as still existing in 
Cornwall : for, ill-adapted as they are even for good 
work on tin and copper ores, they are much worse, 
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anti in fact quite out of the question, on valuable 
ores of gold and silver ; and no one of any broad 
experience ventures to defend the system of handling 
and re-handling, with consequent production of 
ill-defined “ heads,” “ middles,” and “ tails,” of the 
fixed buddies, strakes, and frames still employed. 

On lead and zinc ores, the essentially German 
system of concentration is employed in the United 
States, i.e. rolls, sizing screens, jigs, and slime 
machinery. On Lake Superior a special process 
has grown up, from the character of the native 
copper ores and conditions of the country. Steam 
stamps of a capacity of 200 to 250 tons daily each, 
hydraulic classifiers, jigs of a somewhat improved 
type, and revolving buddies, constitute the ma- 
chinery employed. The process has been criticised a 
good deal by concentration men bred upon German 
science, and charges of excessive sliming of the copper 
anti imperfect sizing for the jigs, have been made 
against the system. But there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the copper men have selected a type of 
plant which yields them more profit than any other 
would ; and mining is a business carried on more 
for the sake of profit than for the advancement of 
science. 

It has been assumed until quite lately that the 
apparently unscientific process of steam stamping 
for concentration, though proved commercially 
successful on native copper, would stop there ; but 
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the enterprise of the Anaconda Copper Company, 
of Montana, has again changed the basis of calcu- 
lation. This company had an immense plant of 
crushing rolls, sizing screens, jigs, and buddies, for 
working its sulphide of copper ores, and with a 
capacity of 1000 tons per day. The wear of rolls 
and sizing screens, and complicated nature of the 
whole plant, led to experiments by the Lake Superior 
system; and the linancial results were so good that 
an entirely new plant, based on the steam stamp 
system, was built, and now has a capacity of some 
2000 tons per day. Further than this, a steam 
stamp uas put in for crushing silver ores at the same 
works for pan amalgamation, and another steam- 
stamp was erected in the Black Hills for working 
gold ores, and both of these are claimed to yield 
good commercial results. Curiously enough, the 
departure of the Anaconda Company from German 
systems was made under the direction of a German 
engineer, Mr. Stallman, of long experience in the 
United States. 

In part explanation of the reason for the improved 
commercial results of the process, Mr. Stallman 
states that while the stamp does make a greater 
percentage of slimes than careful crushing by rolls, 
the difference is very largely made up in the great 
attrition of mineral which takes place in revolving 
screens, launders, and the elevating and returning of 
material for the rolls. The stamp delivers through 
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a screen, so that a sized product is immediately 
obtained ; and all the wear of revolving screens and 
elevators is saved. There is also a quicker and 
more immediate delivery by launders to the concen- 
trating machines than by the roll system, and 
attrition of mineral is diminished from this cause. 
Mr. Stallman states also that the steam stamp, by its 
rapid and enormous delivery, makes less slimes than 
gravitation stamps, as proved in crushing both ways 
on the same ore for pan amalgamation. In Australia, 
steam stamps have been erected for silver-lead ores, 
and the Lake Superior system adopted in full. 

In the last few years the concentration of gold 
and silver ores by a direct process, without sizing, 
after fine crushing by stamps, has become the 
established process for a very large variety of ores 
in the United States, and when properly conducted 
is as perfect as any mechanical process can be. The 
following notes, based on many years’ experience 
in the United States, and on several years’ experi- 
ence in testing-works treatment of ores from all 
parts of the world, are intended as suggestions for 
special cases, and are warranted by results obtained 
in practice in the directions indicated. 

As reference will be made to settling boxes and 
hydraulic sizers, which are outside the experience 
of many millmen, some description will be first given 
of their construction and use. 
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Settling Boxes. 

These are for the purpose of settling the saml 
and mineral in suspension in a flowing current, so 
as to run off the excess of water not needed in 
subsequent treatment of the ore, and to deliver 
continuously a thicker pulp from the bottom of 
the pointed box. The regular settling tanks, used 
in silver mills before pans, and for retaining tailings 
in some places, are well enough known ; but these 
require digging out, and changes of the pulp flow 
from one to another; they are therefore useless for 
the purposes of a continuous working process. 
Where tailings are caught in large pits, it is fre- 
quently seen that the settling is not so perfect as 
the large size employed would warrant, and flits is 
due to the surface currents, and channels cut in the 
deposited material when it fills to the surface. The 
large pointed boxes, if properly built, are deserving 
of more attention than they ha\e yet received, for 
many purposes. Where water has to be used in parr 
over again in a mill, a series of these boxes will do 
far more effective work than pits or settling tanks, 
and require no attention or labour; they will 
deliver a small stream of thick concentrated pulp at 
the bottom, and give an overflow of almost clear 
water at tiie top. 

To make them effective, however, there are 
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several points which must not be ignored, these 
are 

(i) Proper angle at bottom to insure descent of 
slimes — not less than 50° from horizontal. 

(a) Proportioning of water inflow to capacity. 

(3) Avoiding too small a discharge opening at 
the bottom. 

(4) Preventing surface currents from the inflow 
to the overflow end. 

(5) Preventing ingress of coarse sand, chips, 
and other obstructing matter. 

On Plate II. will be found complete details and 
dimensions of a large pointed box, which is of 
sufficient size to handle the pulp and water 
from 5 or 10 stamps, according to circumstances. 
It will be noticed that a partition extends across 
the box near the inflow end, dipping well down 
into the water, so as to cut off surface currents 
and insure a mixture of the incoming pulp with 
the whole mass of water in the box; in the 
absence of this, currents of muddy water will be 
seen flowing through the clearer mass direct to the 
overflow' end. A frequent mistake of millmen in 
making flat settling tanks is to assume that length 
is all-important in settling slime, and to put in 
too many zig-zag partitions, so as to force the water 
currents to take as long a course as possible. This 
frequently destroys the very adv antages sought, 
by making a comparatively rapid surface current 
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in narrow channels. If slime will remain in sus- 
pension in a given current of water for 12 feet, it 
will do so nearly as perfectly for 50 or too feet. The 
proper means to insure settling is to diminish the 
speed of current, not to lengthen its course. For 
example, to put the combined pulp from to stamps 
over two of the pointed boxes shown in Plate II. 
placed one after the other, would be nothing like 
so effective as dividing the pulp and putting the 
product of each 5 stamps over a separate box. To 
put zig-zag partitions across the settling box, would 
be to lessen its efficiency for perfect settling, by 
determining relatively rapid currents in fixed 
directions, instead of producing an incorporation 
of the incoming pulp with the mass of water, and 
the consequent overflow at the distant quiet end by 
mere rise of level. 

The capacity of the box shown will depend, of 
course, on the perfection to which settling has to 
be carried. For concentration, it is by no means 
essential that the overflow should be dear water, 
because any mineral which will not settle in a 
reasonable time in still water, will be small in 
quantity, and only very partially saved by con- 
centration in any case. Where, however, it is a 
matter of settling for pan amalgamation, the 
greatest care is necessary, because the chlorides and 
sulphides of silver are apt to be exceedingly light 
and flakey in form. 
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In the case of the application of pointed boxes 
to settling for pan amalgamation— which is feasible 
under proper conditions, and would lie most 
advantageous as compared with square tanks — it 
is necessary to take out, in a separate dryer form, 
the bulk of the heavy sand, so as to insure by its 
mixture with the liquid discharge of the pointed 
boxes the requisite thickness of pulp in the pan 
charge. Mr. M. P Boss, has suggested for this 
purpose that the pulp should pass over a llatly- 
inc lined travelling belt with flanges, from which a 
scraper would take off the thick deposit delivered 
by its stow revolution ; while the slime would flow 
off the lower end and into the pointed box, the 
lower discharge of which would join the thick sand 
of the belt for the direct continuous treatment in 
the pans. Another suggestion of the same gentle- 
man is to use a small box with >crew conveyor to 
discharge the thick pulp before the slimes flow to 
the large pointed box. 

But a still simpler plan — with the intermittent 
system of amalgamation — is to use two small square 
tanks for the pulp to pass through before reaching 
the pointed boxes, so as to catch the heavy sand. 
As soon as one tank is full, the pulp is turned to 
pass through the other while the first is dug out, 
after a short draining. In this way the labour of 
settling and digging out all the slimy pulp is 
avoided, and the heavy part easily handled is caught 
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at once. An examination of the settling tanks in 
many silver mills shows clearly that the operation is 
not so perfect as to make it dangerous to change 
the system, and the large boxes described will 
certainly give as clean an overflow with much 
saving of labour. With a proper distribution of 
pulp to a number of boxes — not the whole pulp 
through a series of them — very close work can be 
done. At the Montana Mine, 10 boxes, of the sue 
shown on Plate II., were put in by the writers, and 
received the settler discharge from 50 stamps hand- 
ling 105 tons of ore daily, together with the great ex- 
cess of water resulting from amalgamation, and these 
did excellent work with almost clear water outflow. 
The system was adopted as a preparation for concen- 
tration ; but owing to the irregular settler disc harge 
— alternations of rushes of pulp and then little or 
no flow - and also to the proved advantages of con- 
centration before amalgamation, the works were 
soon changed and the pulp delitered direct from 
stamps to the vanners. Enough however was ac- 
complished to prove the complete efficiency of the 
boxes, and to justify the conclusion that, with 
proper arrangements, a great impro\ement could be 
effected over the tank system of settling for pans. 
In working out the details for a mill not using 
the continuous process, the storage of the con- 
tinuous flow of thickened pulp between charges 
of pans would have to be considered, and might 
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be met by elevating the pulp to a few large agitators 
with slow motion to prevent packing, and with 
a hose discharge from the bottoms to fill the pans 
in rotation, while the heavy sand from the small 
tanks would be shovelled in to give the right, con- 
sistency to the pulp. To insure a perfect settling of 
the valuable silver slimes will require not less titan 
1 large box to each 5 stamps; and the width of the 
boxes placed in a row side by side would not 
occupy a greater frontage than that of the stamp 
batteries as ordinarily arranged. Of course there 
is no reason why the boxes should not be built still 
larger than shown, if it be desirable to limit the fluid 
discharge to as few openings as possible. It has 
been proved by the adoption of the Boss continu- 
ous system that less water can be used in batteries, 
and a consequent thicker discharge obtained, by 
proper regulation of mortars, than is usually the 
case in silver mills. For the continuous process 
there can be no serious difficulty in settling by the 
process described, after concentrators are used. 
One advantage of the continuous discharging 
pointed boxes over shallow tanks in the matter of 
settling is that in the former the fine slimy pulp 
keeps settling continuously towards tjht bottom ; 
while in tanks, there being no tMcharge at the 
bottom, the pulp gets thicker a^cl thicker, the level 
of it rising steadily towards vj ie surface, and being 
moved towards the overflow en f \ by the incoming 
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pulps flow, as soon as it gets sufficiently high, A 
sketch is given on Plate V. of a proposed mill for 
the use of concentrators before the continuous 
process of amalgamation ; and on Plate VI. some 
of the details of the settling arrangement are sug- 
gested. This plan, with some modifications, per- 
haps, as to dimensions — or the use of a travelling 
belt and scraper — can without doubt be made suc- 
cessful as a substitute for the old style of settling 
tanks, by use of reservoir agitators for the charge 
system; or for direct delivery to the first pan of the 
Boss continuous process. The long narrow tanks 
with inclined bottoms, shown in the plan above the 
settling boxes, are provided with an automatic 
scraper discharge for the coarse sand, which falls, 
together with the pulp discharge of the boxes, into 
an elevator; which last could be dispensed with, of 
course, if the fall available on the mill site were 
sufficient. 

It is of great importance, this subject of settling 
for pan amalgamation ; because there can lie no doubt 
of the advantage of concentrating many gold and 
silver ores before they are worked in pans. These 
advantages may be stated as follows : — relieving the 
pan from the working of sulphurefs, and therefore- 
reducing the necessity of grinding ; diminishing 
the chemicals used and diminishing the loss of 
quicksilver ; also, in some cases, a decided increase- 
in gross yield per ton, from the fact that concentra- 
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tion after amalgamation is always imperfect as com- 
parcd with the same before pans. 

The discharge at the bottom of the pointed box 
must be regulated in size by reference to the quan- 
tity received and thickness of pulp needed. With a 
large box, as shown, and consequent high head of 
water pressure, a syphon discharge must be used ; 
otherwise a very small opening, liable to frequent 
choking, would be necessary. A convenient dis- 
charge is that shown in Plate II, ; a short nipple of 
i»J-inch pipe, with a tec of the same, and an upright 
pipe about 3^ feet in length, to the upper end of 
which a 2, \ -loot length of 2-inch hose is attached, 
with a sliding gate-tap at the end, similar to what is 
known as a molasses tap; or the hose can be fitted 
into a small square box with an opening covered by a 
sliding gate in front. The advantage of the rubber 
hose is, that by raising or lowering the discharge 
end, the pressure from head of water can be regulated. 
Usually 2 feet to 3 feet difference in level will insure 
good discharge. The reason for a tee in place of 
an elbow at the lower end of the pipe is to allow 
of emptying the tank when inflow ceases, so as to 
prevent the box from packing solid when the level 
of discharge is reached ; also to allow of removing 
obstructions to flow ; and also to keep an opening 
for continuous discharge while the box is first being 
filled, until the water-level reaches the top, when 
the syphon tap can be opened. The end of the 
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tee is closed by a wooden plug when the box is 
in operation. 

To prevent chips and other foreign substances 
from getting into the box and choking discharge, it 
is a good plan to stretch a piece ofwirc cloth (about 
20-mcsh) across the box from the partition to the 
inflow end, so that the distributing launder dis- 
charges on it. The rest of the box, from the par- 
tition to overflow, can be covered by loose boards to 
prevent anything dropping in from above. 

Another point to insure good work is to let in 
the pulp evenly over the full width of the box, and 
with as little agitation as possible. The distributing 
launder, shown in sketch, has a number of j -inch 
holes bored at intervals in the side, and close down 
to the inside bottom. Between the holes adjustable 
pivoted buttons are placed, so that an even distri- 
bution is made by deflecting the pulp through the 
various openings. 

The overflow is produced by cutting down the 
end board of the box a little below the level of the 
sides. The end should be perfectly level, so that 
the overflow occurs as an even thin sheet of water 
over the full width ; it is well to bevel the outer 
edge of the end board downwards, so that a sharp 
edge is exposed to the water inside ; and a launder 
is nailed under the lip so formed, to carry off the 
overflow water. 

As a means of clearing any temporary obstruction 
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of discharge opening in the bottom, a light chain 
can be attached by a staple to the inside end of the 
wooden plug used in the discharge tee. The chain 
passes through the nipple in the bottom of the box, 
and up to the top of the latter, where it is fastened, 
to prevent: it from dropping back, and with suffi- 
cient slack to allow of the wooden plug being with- 
drawn about a foot. By working the chain up and 
down, any obstruction is cleared, and the flow again 
started. 

To start the box in operation, the wooden plug 
is first removed from the tee below, which is either 
left open or a half-plug put in ♦<> diminish the 
discharge and shorten the tune of Idling. The 
pulp is then turned in, and as soon as the box is 
full and overflow begins, the tee is plugged up and 
regular discharge begins by the syphon tap. 
Or the box can be filled first with clear water, 
both discharges being closed, and the syphon tap 
opened as soon as the pulp is turned in above. In 
case the pulp flow ceases, from stoppage of stamps or 
other cause, clear water is at once turned in to the 
box to supply its place, until all the sand and slime 
is delivered from the box; or, if loss of pulp is not 
important, and water scarce, the plug is removed 
from below and the box emptied. Failing one of 
these precautions, the box will pack solid with sand, 
and give much trouble to clear and start again. The 
running in of clear water is most to be recommended. 
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because it insures the box being kept wet, so pre- 
venting any leaking ; and, further, no delay occurs 
in again starting work by the necessity of tilling 
the box before closing the tee. 

The uses of the pointed settling boxes can be 
described generally as one of two operations. 

(a) For the purpose of obtaining a clear overflow 
of water to be used over again where that article is 
scarce : the advantages over square tanks or pits 
being that the labour of digging out and loss by 
evaporation are avoided, while space is economised. 

(/') For running otf the excess of water intro- 
duced into a ] Ip — bv crushing, sizing, amalgama- 
tion. or com rntru.i, . —so as to prorim a thickened 
pulp for concentration, amalgamation, drying for 
subsequent treatment, c storage as in the ease of 
concentrates. 


Hydraulic Classifiers. 

It is well known that if a stream of unsized pulp 
be made to flow through a small pointed box with 
a smaller discharge at the bottom than the inflow, 
a certain concentration occurs, the lower discharge 
containing more coarse sand and heavy mineral than 
the overflow portion. Such a separation is, how- 
ever, very imperfect, because the lower discharge 
must contain the slimes and muddy water which 
constitute the transporting current for the heavier 
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particles. The object of the hydraulic classifier is 
to substitute a stream of clear water for the muddy 
current, and thereby force all the slimes to ac- 
company the overflow. The most perfect way of 
accomplishing this on fine material is by making 
t he clear water pipe itself, u;/er a fixed head, the 
conduit for the coarse material. On Plarc III. 
will he found descriptions of this apparatus, the 
dimensions of which can be varied in accordance 
with the size of largest particles of pulp, increasing 
the area ;*s the material becomes finer and more 
difficult to settle The operation is based on t he 
end discharge of the water-pipe being less than the 
quantity of clea* water admitted by the valve, and, 
as a consequent , there being an upward current 
of clear water into the settling box. Under this 
condition, no muddy water can discharge below, 
but only the particles of ore which have weight 
enough to drop through the ascending current and 
into the pipe. By a simple regulation of the valve 
an ' 1 its resulting volume of upward current in the 
box, all variations can be attained, from a clear waiter 
discharge accompanied by a few of the heaviest 
particle: of the pulp, to a muddy water containing 
the large hulk of all the heavy particles. The 
sliding partition assists the settling, by forcing the 
pulp to take a downward turn, and so preventing 
a rapid surface current across the box to the over- 
flow. The clear water must he delivered under 
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a fixed head, to insure uniformity ; and this head 
should he low — very little above the water-level in 
the classifier — because a high pressure necessitates 
a very small discharge orifice for the coarse, with 
consequent liability to choking, or a great excess of 
water in the discharge. 

On Lake Superior, the pulp flows direct from 
the coarse screens of the steam stamp through a 
series of double V-trough classifiers, carrying the 
pulp in the inner one, and clear water in the outer, 
with openings at intervals between the two, so that 
the coarse particles drop first into the clear water- 
trough, and thence, by stops and openings, are 
discharged to the different jigs. The system is 
wasteful ot water, and le>s perfect in results and 
convenience of control, than separate boxes with 
independent water-pipe supply. On Plate III., 
Fig. 2, the arrangement of this separator is shown. 

The trough classifier shown on Plate III., Fig. 
3, is a great improvement on t lie Lake Superior 
double V* trough separators, and was first suggested 
by Professor Richards, of Boston, and perfected by 
Mr. Coggin, of the Calumet and Uecla Mill. It 
will be seen that this trough contains a succession 
of depressions or boxes, and the clear water is intro- 
duced by pipes which have no connection with the 
discharge openings, but have their delivery ends 
directly in front of the latter. The valve of the clear 
water-pipe is opened until more water is delivered 

F 
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t\\an the opening in the box will discharge, and 
in this way an upward current of clear water 
is caused in the box full of flowing pulp. The 
action of this classifier can be easily understood 
from the drawing and previous description. From 
each opening in a succession of boxes, with proper 
dear-water regulation, a descending series of sizes 
of ore particles can be obtained for the different 
jigs. In each box a short partition is put across, to 
prevent the pulp rushing through as a surface 
current; and also a small shield is placed horizon- 
tally above the delivery end of the dear-water pipe, 
so as to break the upward current and cause a 
more general mixture with the mass of pulp in the 
box. This is patented, and is known as the u Calu- 
met” separator. It has been found so successful 
that 7 2 of this style are now in use in the Calumet 
and Heda Mill, handling 3000 tons of ore daily, 
and with marked improvements in results over the 
old style trough separators they have displaced. 
One of the separators of the size shown will treat 
50 to 60 tons daily of the Calumet ore, after coarse 
crushing by the steam stamps, delivering 4 sizes of 
product to the jigs amt using 700 to 800 gallons 
of dear water per ton of ore. To admit readily of 
some experimenting in the distance between the 
end of inlet pipe and the discharge opening, a 
stuffing box is first used, which can be changed 
later for a fixed elbow on the inlet pipe. 
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The discharge from one of these separators in 
the Calumet Mill is approximately as follows: — 

From No. I spigot (J inch) 20 tons coarse — heavy. 

„ 2 (l ) 12 „ coarse — light. 

,, 3 „ ; \ „ ) # ,, medium. 

,» 4 ,> (I »» ) 5 .. fi»e- 

Overflow to buddies ,, 15 T , slimes. 

Total .. .. 60 ions per 24 hours. 


Shaking a n i> R kvoi.vi n g Sen k k n s . 

The revolving screen is more generally used than 
a flat shaking screen, although the latter oilers 
some advantages in simplicity and cheapness. 
For the purposes of concentration, sizing in 
screens is generally conducted wet, and spraying 
jets of water arc used inside or outside the revolving 
screens. The screens are sometimes cylindrical, 
with shafts inclined to the necessary angle, or they 
are built of conical form on a horizontal shaft. 
The coverings of screens vary in different countries, 
and according to size and character of the material 
treated. The coarser screens are usually of punched 
steel or iron, occasionally of sheet copper; the liner 
sizes are of iron or brass wire cloth. The usual 
practice in concentration mills, where coarse crushing 
and jigs are necessary, is to employ screens only 
above 8 or 12 mesh, and below this to use 
hydraulic classifiers; but in some cases where 
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The wear of screens and delay incidental to 
changes of the covering on breakage, and the 
almost necessary employment of (‘levators to get 
the requisite fall in a mill, make it decidedly pre- 
ferable to use hydraulic classifiers as far as possible 
in place of screens. The separation into equal sizes 
by a revolving screen, is more desirable for subse- 
quent jig work than the classification into equal 
falling particles effected by a hydraulic separator, if 
the minerals to be separated do not vary much in 
specific gravity ; and for this reason, the character 
of the material and closeness of jig-work necessary, 
will regulate the extent to which one can replace 
the other system of preparation. Less water is 
necessary in jigs working the discharge of a hy- 
draulic separator than if working from a revolving 
screen, owing to the greater uniformity in the sizes 
of the particles from the latter. 
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METHODS OF CONCENTRATION. 

The different methods of concentration can i>e 
classed roughly in two divisions for facility of 
description, viz : — 

(<?) Coarse crushing, and subdivision of treat ment. 
lx*twecn two or more kinds of concentrators. 

(/>) Fine crushing, and direct treatment of the 
whole resulting pulp by one kind of concentrator. 

As a general rule the ores of gold and silver 
come under class (A) of line crushing; but as there 
are ores of copper, lead, zinc, antimony, and massive 
iron pyrites, in which the gold or silver contents 
arc of equal or more importance than the base 
metals, it is necessary to consider both classes of 
work. 


( a ) Coarse Crushing. 

The base metals — ores of lead, zinc, copper, 
antimony, and iron usually carry the heavy min- 
erals in massive form of bunches, pockets, stringers, 
and seams through the waste rock; and, almost 
necessarily, in pretty large percentage in order to 
justify working. Where the base minerals carry 
gold and silver in profitable quantity lower per- 
centages are workable, and frequently liner crushing 
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must be resorted to in consequence. The treat- 
ment of this class of ores will be either by rolls, 
screens, jigs, and slime tables, or after the American 
practice of ‘coarse stamping, hydraulic sizing, jigs, 
and slime tables. Both processes have been fre- 
quently described, and there is no necessity for 
going into detailed description here. The selection 
of the slime-dressing machinery depends largely on 
the quantity of gold and silver present, which gene- 
rally varies in inverse proportion to the percentage 
of heavy mineral in the ore. For working large 
quantities daily of a low grade ore, valuable chiefly 
or wholly for the baser metals, the usual custom is 
to use revolving buddies, either single or double- 
decked. Where the percentage of mineral is less, 
and its value in precious metals higher, closer work 
is profitable on the slimes, and Frue \anners are 
employed in addition to the jigs. The advantages 
of the revolving buddies consist in low first cost, 
large capacity, and ability to stand large quantity 
of water, whit'll is always present in the pulp after 
the various operations of screening and hydraulic 
separation. The disadvantages of the buddies as 
compared with vanners are, that they make no 
sharp line of separation between heads and tails, 
but produce a middling product, which must be 
re-concentrated; the operation also im oh es greater 
loss of fine mineral ; and, further, the material must 
be carefully sized by hydraulic separators to get 
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the best results, which is not necessary with the 
vanner. 

When the Frue vanner was first introduced, it 
was assumed that sizing of the material would be as 
beneficial as in other slime-dressing machines, like 
revolving buddies, Rittinger tables, and end-bump 
tables; and the first pamphlets published describing 
the use of the machine made mention of the fact. 
Actual practice, however, soon determined that in 
almost every ease, taking a product of 40-mesh 
crushing, better results were obtained by simply 
evenly dividing the pulp over two machines, than 
by making a separation by sizes into two portions 
treated separately. Without going into the theory 
of particles of matter of various sizes and specific 
gravities in a moving current of water, the following 
illustration will be the best explanation of an 
apparent anomaly. In any concentrator but a 
shaking belt, if a flat heavy object-- say a sixpence 
— be thrown among the pulp that is being worked, 
it will appear immediately with the concentrates or 
headings; its comparatively great weight, and small 
surface edgeways exposed to the water current, in- 
sure its immediate recovery. If, on the other hand, 
the same coin is put on a Frue vanner while in 
operation, it will not pass over with the fine mineral 
steadily delivered past the water jets. The shaking 
motion, by cutting away the supporting adhesion 
of the belt surface, owing to the inertia of the coin, 
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allows the light current of water on the edge of the 
coin to wash it backwards with the sand. The 
same action applies to coarse particles of sand 
mixed with fine particles of mineral ; the latter 
adhere strongly to the belt, and are unmoved by 
the water current ; while the inertia of the larger 
particles prevents adhesion to the rapidly shaking 
surface below them. Specific gravity of course 
also comes into play, as between two equal sized 
particles: but the effect of mere mass is such that 
the Frue vanner with smoorh belt is not adapted to 
saving coarse mineral ; an excess of wash water at 
the head drives down the coarser mineral, while the 
finest clings to the belts and safely passes the water 
jets. The introduction of the improved riffled 
surface belts on the vanners enables a coarser grade 
of ore to be worked, in larger quantity, and with 
greater inclination anil increased supply of water. 
For the regular smooth belt machine, a screen of 
40-mesh (1600 holes to square inch) is the usual 
limit for good work ; coarser than this the work 
done is not so effective, and plenty of simpler 
machines are just as good for the coarser particles 
when sized. No mineral is too fine for the smooth 
belt vanner, it is essentially a slime machine, 
adapted to the very finest slimes, either alone or in 
mixture with coarser sand, as represented by the 
pulp from stamps using a 40-mesh screen. Of 
course perfect saving with any automatic machine 
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is out of the question, and in speaking of the 
saving effected the terms must he received as 
merely relative. The subject of closer saving than 
is possible by a single treatment will be touched on 
later. In taking the ordinary work done in gold 
and silver mills, it must be remembered that the 
ore is simply stamped direct over a single machine 
and allowed to run to waste, and this simple process 
gives clean concentrates, and usually from 80 to 90 
per cent, of the total heavy mineral— a percentage 
which can be increased, if the material justifies it, by 
a second treatment. In some cases the loss of silver 
and gold is greater proportionally than the per- 
centage of loss of the heavy mineral: the precious 
metals running more with the specially brittle 
minerals, or the more finely divided ones; and 
although, theoretically, excellent concentration may 
be done according to percentage of mineral saved, 
the loss of gold or silver is really much larger 
than is indicated by the mineral recovered. In 
such cases it is of great importance to continue the 
operation, as a very slight increased saving of 
mineral may mean a largely increased recovery of 
the important metals. 

The advantages to be derived by steam stamping 
and hydraulic sizing, as compared with the use of 
rolls and screens, have already been touched on. 
Steam stamps make less slimes than gravitation 
stamps. A heavy blow is struck, but the crushed 
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material is driven rapidly through the screens as 
quickly as reduced, and is not subjected to much 
unnecessary crushing. The great simplicity of the 
works, compact form, small amount of machinery 
subject to wear, economy in labour, and freedom 
from delays are self-evident advantages to put 
against: the efficiency of rolls and screens as pre- 
paratory for the most perfect jig work. The 
John Collom jig, used almost universally on Lake 
Superior, and adopted largely of late in concen- 
tration mills for copper and lead ores, is an 
excellent machine, compact in form, and, by 
reason of its plunger motion (from a tappet and 
spring action), is capable of being adjusted while 
running, and with greater facility than by the 
adjustable eccentrics used on the ordinary Hartz 
jigs. The success of the Anaconda Copper 
Company, in its adoption of the Lake Superior 
system, has led the Broken Hill Mining Company, 
of Australia, to employ the same machinery on silver 
lead ores ; and other mines are coming round to 
the same process, as its advantages for economical 
working on a large scale become apparent. 

When close work is necessary on the slimes of 
coarse crushing mills, on account of the value of 
fine mineral, it is necessary to settle off the excess 
of water in large pointed boxes before running the 
pulp to the True vanners, otherwise their capacity 
ami closeness of work are much impaired. For this 
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reason, and others to be mentioned, the improved 
riffled belt vanner is to be preferred for such mills 
as treat large quantities of slimes. The improved 
belt will stand twice the quantity of water ami pulp 
that an ordinary vanner will ; and where used in 
mills to take the direct product of gravitation 
stamps, one is placed to each five stamps instead 
of two of the ordinary belts required for close 
work ; in fact, on certain ores, one of the improved 
belts has been used for ten stamps. The new 
belt is placed steeper, shakes somewhat faster, and 
requires more water than the old belt. The rilfled 
surface retains and carries up a larger proportion 
of sulphurets than the plain belt at the same 
speed of travel, so that it has its advantages on 
ores containing much sulphurets. In Nevada, 
experimental crushing by five stamps through a 
24-mesh screen, direct on to one of the improved 
belts gave very fair results. Often the finer jig work 
done in mills is not very good, as line mineral is 
delivered with the coarser sand from the hydraulic 
separators, and is partly lost in the jig tailings. In 
such cases the improved belt vanner seems to 
offer chances of increasing the yield. Late tests at 
Tuscarora, Nevada, point to this larger application 
of the machine, as one belt is doing better work 
than two fine jigs on the material as sized for the 
latter, and is treating up to j 7 tons per day, with a 
saving of 85 per cent. 
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The various new concentrators which come 
out yearly are usually modifications of existing 
machines, pans, upward water currents, or shaking 
tables. For coarse mineral, nothing can he simpler, 
cheaper, or more perfect than good jigs, where 
proper sizing is adopted. The usual idea of 
the gold miner is that a gold pan represents 
perfection of work in concentration, and various 
machines crop up again and again with claims of 
reproducing the action of a pan ; the faiiaev of 
this has been explained on page 9, and the failure 
of iiie machines themselves is the best illustration 
of the fallacy. 


( 1 ) Fink Crushing, 

For the preparation of the ore requiring fine 
crushing, say below 20-mesh screen, stamps are 
almost universally used, except where of late the 
Huntington roller mill has come into use. The 
various pulverisers which are advertised in the 
markets, may have in sofnc cases merits of their 
own, but cannot be considered in this paper, which 
deals simply with modifications in the application of 
well-known and existing machinery. The Hunt- 
ington mill having been in steady use for several 
years in California, alongside stamp mills, has 
established its right to consideration in any article 
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on fine crushing. In California it has been proved 
that tliis mill can be run continuously from year to 
year with very moderate wear and tear, so much 
so in fact on certain ores, that at the Spanish Mine, 
an ore yielding less than one dwt. of gold per ton 
lus been worked to a prolit, owing to peculiar 
facilities for cheap quarrying rather than mining. 
The advantages of the mill consist in its low cost 
of freight to mines — being only one-third the 
weight of equivalent stamping plant; its facility 
of erection ; and the small power required to run it. 
As the mill uses screens to regulate its discharge, 
it gives a product, like stamps, ready for immediate 
treatment. Idle rapid rolling action of the crushing 
faces is effective as a preparation for concentration, 
and compares very favourably with stamps as to 
the production of slimes. As in stamps, amalgam- 
ation of free gold takes place inside the mill, and 
outside on copper plates if these are used. For 
crushing soft and fine ore, the mill has decided 
advantages over stamps; and has therefore its 
sphere of usefulness as a re-grinder, and for working 
soft ores, in which applications stamps are very 
unsatisfactory. An automatic feeder is used with 
the mill, so that no extra labour is involved as 
compared with stamps. On page 18 attention was 
called to the advantages of re-grinding the coarser 
tailings of some gold ores carrying fine gold. For 
this the Huntington mill can be made effective 
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by proper regulation of speed, and has the advantage 
of also securing the amalgamation at the same 
time. 

Of late, rolls have been advocated for fine crush- 
ing, and where the operation has to be performed 
dry and not very fine, in preparation for roasting 
with leaching or chlorination, there are decidedly 
advantages to be gained. For ores requiring wet 
treatment, however — free gold and silver ores, and 
concentrating ores — there is nothing but disadvan- 
tage in rolls. Although there are various devices for 
bot h concentrating and amalgamating dry pulp, it is 
quite certain, from the failure of these processes in 
practice, though known for many years, that where 
water is obtainable, dry treatment is not worth con- 
sidering. The mere item of drying the ore, and the 
disadvantage of dust in dry crushing — even if the 
processes be granted the full efiV’cncy of equivalent 
wet methods — are sufficient to prevent any serious 
consideration of dry treatment, except as a matter 
of necessity from the absence of water. No one 
desires to dry an ore, crush dry, and then wet it 
again ; anil the fine crushing wet in rolls has 
obvious objections against it. For dry crushing, 
stamps are not nearly so effective as for wet 
work ; and, therefore, what would be a favourable 
comparison for rolls in one case, becomes very 
different in the other. Rolls require screening 
and rescreening, with steady return of uncrushed 
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particles ; and all this means excess of water intro- 
duced, and the running of screens and elevators in 
addition to die crushing machinery. Again, the sur- 
faces of roller shells must be kept turned up tme 
to do effective work fine crushing, or their capacity 
drops directly : while the capacity of stamps varies 
very little with wear of castings, as increased drop 
tends to neutralise decrease in weight. Some ores, 
containing clay, will press into thin cakes by 
the rolls, and become an increasing factor in the 
returns from the screens. 

From the above considerations it will not be 
necessary to include, for the class of ore under con- 
sideration, anything but stamps and Huntington 
mills ; the former for hard rock, the latter for softer 
ores, and for re-grinding jig or stamp tailings. The 
Hebcrle mill is ..sed, both in Germany and the 
United States, for re-grinding jig tailings. It con- 
sists of two vertical steel plates, with roughened 
faces, running rapidly, but at different speeds, in 
the same direction. Its adoption in the United 
States by the Anaconda Company shows that it has 
merits of its own, one of these being the reasonable 
proportion of slimes produced in its operation. The 
wearing plates are made of various kinds of special 
hard steel. As already pointed out at page 37, 
various new pulverisers may have their utility in 
grinding small quantities of material, and especially 
where the same is already reduced in size — c. g. 
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jig or coarse stamp tailings — whereas the same 
machines are not worth considering at present on 
their claims of superseding stamps and rolls for the 
preliminary crushing of the crude ore. 

Some attempts have been made lately to use 
steam stamps for fine crushing on gold and silver 
ores in Dakota and Montana, but there are natural 
difficulties in securing a free discharge and reason- 
able life of necessarily thin screens in such a process. 
A possible utilisation of the advantages of steam 
stamping would be in the comparatively coarse 
crushing of masses of low grade gold ore, with 
regrinding of the coarser particles of rock, if rich 
enough, as advocated on page 18, The advantage 
of the steam stamp in space, labour, and concen- 
tration of work, is evident ; but its economy as to 
power is not established as compared with gravita- 
tion stamps for tine crushing. With the regular 
stamps more work is thrown on the rock breakers, 
but the power can be applied for the whole work 
in the form of a perfect steam engine as against 
the comparatively simple steam cylinder of the 
heavy stamp. The work of a really good modern 
stamp mill, with first-class compound condensing 
steam-engine, leaves very little room for im- 
provement as to economy of fuel ; and the 
advantage of subdivision of the work among a 
number of batteries is that stoppages for repairs 
and breakages only affect a small part of the crush- 
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ing capacity at the time. Again, water power 
is applicable to the regular stamps in a simple and 
direct manner, insuring the fullest efficiency. For 
steam stamps it has been proposed by Mr. Stallman 
to use water power to compress air for use in place 
of steam ; but this could lot be done with a limited 
water power, as being a much less direct application 
of the force as compared with gravitation stamps 
driven from a water-wheel. 

In Montana it is stated, on a fair comparison 
between both kinds of stamps, that the steam stamp 
makes less slimes in line crushing than the gravi- 
tation stamps. This would Ire a direct advantage in 
concentration. Figures are not at hand to illustrate 
this or establish the matter of comparative cost. 


A few words on some special propositions in fine- 
ore concentration may prove suggestive in getting 
the highest results out of present methods and 
machinery. 

There are certain ores of silver and gold which 
it is difficult at first to class in the proper system 
of treatment ; and the presence of one or both 
of the precious metals, as well as the character 
and quantity of base metal sulphides present, 
will have an influence on the selection of the 
machinery. 

To cover the well-known ores of both metals for 
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which fine concentration is likely to be applicable, 
the following subdivisions can be assumed : — 

(1) Gold ores with less than 20 per cent, of 
sulphurets, little or no silver. 

(2) Combined gold and silver ores, with less 
than 20 per cent, of sulphurets. 

(3) Silver ores with less than 20 per cent, of 
sulphurets. 


(1) Gold Ores. 

As a rule, the ores of this class contain free gold 
in addition to that locked up in the sulphurets, and 
it is always best in such eases to use copper-plates 
in advance of concentration. Under the head of 
Gold Amalgamation these ores have already been 
described and their treatment suggested ; for such 
as contain finely divided, brittle, or rich sulphides 
and teliurides, the remarks on close and double 
concentration, to be made on the silver ore class, will 
be equally applicable. 


(2) Combined Gold and Silver Ores. 

In this class come some of the most difficult 
ores to decide the treatment of, because a process 
adapted to the extraction of the gold may be very 
inefficient for recovery of the silver, and vice versa . 
When the one metal is in small proportion as to 
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value, it is frequently sacrificed to the most profit- 
able process commercially for the other metal. 
For example, many of the base silver ores of the 
United States contain from 5 to 15 dwts. of gold, 
and from 20 to 50 oz. of silver, per ton. On these 
oies the dry stamping, roasting, and pan amalgama- 
tion, is mostly used; which will, under proper 
conditions, extract 90 percent, of the silver, but only 
40 to 60 per cent, of the gold. The introduction 
of the coarser crushing, instantaneous roasting by 
Stcteieldt furnaces, and double leaching by the 
Russell process, has of late come into prominence 
on this kind of ore, and is gi\ing excellent results 
on some varieties, both as to economy, and the 
extraction of both metals. 

For either of the above processes, the ore must 
necessarily be of a fairly high grade, and without 
too high a percentage of gold in the total value. 
When ores contain but little base metals, with high 
proportion of gold value, the roasting process is 
axoided if possible, and either copper plates and 
concentration, or concentration and pan amalgama- 
tion, is used. On this latter combination process 
very little has been published, and its importance 
will justify our giving a few details. 

Pan amalgamation is effective chiefly on native 
gold, native silver, chloride of silver, and simple 
sulphide of silver. When the silver is in combina- 
tion with sulphides, anrimonides, arsenides, and 
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tellurides of the baser metals, the pan process be- 
comes ineffective and expensive. By contact with 
iron surfaces, heat, and the addition of some che- 
micals — chiefly salt and sulphate of copper — a 
partial decomposition of the complex minerals is 
effected, and some of the silver amalgamated ; hut 
the wear of iron, loss of quicksilver, cost of power 
and chemicals, and the production of base bullion, 
together go far to neutralise the gain made in 
recovery of the silver. In such cases a great benefit 
is derived from combining concentration with amal- 
gamation, for the two processes arc applicable to 
different minerals. The light flocculent chlorides 
and sulphides of silver can be amalgamated to 
a high percentage, while concentration is almost 
useless on them in the form they c'xist in a free 
or decomposed ore. On the other hand, con- 
centration can be made very effective on the 
undecomposed complex minerals, for which 
amalgamation is ill adapted. 

There are two methods of combining the pro- 
cesses, according to their order, i.e. whether the pans 
are used first or the concentrators. In either case, 
the Boss continuous process of pan amalgamation is 
much more convenient and economical than the 
old settling tank and intermittent charge system. 
The former process, as is well known, consists in 
placing pans and settlers in a row on one level, 
connecting them all by short pipes, feeding 
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the pulp continuously into the first pan of the 
series, and allowing it to discharge continuously 
from the last settler. Its advantages consist in 
economy of space and labour, and the dispensing 
with the trouble of settling tanks ; and, in con- 
nection with concentration after amalgamation, its 
great superiority lies in its continuous operation, as 
insuring a regular feed to the concentrators, which is 
all important, and almost impossible to obtain from 
the intermittent settler discharge of the old tank 
process. When concentrators are used before the 
pans, the tank system can he used, as well as if the 
stamps discharge direct to the tanks ; but the con- 
tinuous amalgamation of the tailings of the concen- 
trators, if the Boss system be used, would simplify 
the adoption of the pointed box system of auto- 
matic settling, advocated at page 56. 

In regard to the relative advantages of the two 
orders of succession, it may be briefly stated that 
concentration before amalgamation is the natural 
method, because it relieves the pans of the base 
minerals, which are a disadvantage in the amalgama- 
tion, and the subsequent concentration of which is 
made more difficult by the grinding or attrition 
of the minerals in the pans. The only argument 
against the universal adoption of this order rests 
on the disadvantage of sometimes having native 
metals (and some chlorides and sulphides) enter 
the concentrations, instead of appearing as bullion, 
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which they otherwise would do ; and also that very 
perfect settling of the slimes from the concentra- 
tion tailings is necessary to prevent loss of flakey 
silver chlorides, and sulphides. Where the free 
metal is gold, the first-named disadvantage can be 
overcome by using copper plates before the con- 
centrators, and this process was adopted by the 
Montana Company with great success, after first 
trying pans before the concentrators. The change 
in the order of working by the Montana Company 
has been productive of a considerable gross increase 
in percentage extracted from the ore, a reduction 
of one-half in the loss of quicksilver, and a saving 
in the wear of pan-castings, fuel, and chemicals; 
as well as the production of a higher grade of 
bullion. In this company's 50-stamp mill, the 
tailings of the concentrators run into the usual 
settling tanks because the Boss process is not 
employed. 

Comparing the combined process with dry- 
crushing and roasting, the advantages of the former 
consist in a reduction of cost of working, fully one- 
half that of dry crushing; a crushing capacity of 
double for the same number of stamps ; a decreased 
cost of erection ; and a higher saving of gold present 
in the ore. Against these advantages may be 
placed simply the increased percentage of silver 
extracted by the dry process when the ore is base. 
A curious instance of successful roasting of a gold 
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and silver ore which is very free from base metals, 
exists in Idaho, at the Dickcrn Custer Mill. The 
ore treated is that of the Lucky Boy mine ; it con- 
sists of a mixture of quartz and calc-spar, carrying 
free gold, native silver, brittle silver ore, and occa- 
sional minute crystals of iron and copper pyrites. 
The total quantity of base mineral present is so small, 
that mcrelv dark blue seams and colorations break 
the general pure whiteness of the ore. This ore is 
crushed dry, roasted with 3 to 4 per cent, of salt in 
Bruckner furnaces at a low heat ; with a resulting 
chloridisation of 50 per cent, of the silver, and a 
total extraction in the pans up to 90 per cent, of 
the silver and 80 to 85 per cent of the gold. An 
average proportion of the two metals present in the 
best ore treated is 1^ oz. gold and 12 oz. silver per 
ton of 2000 lbs. It is probable that the unusual free- 
dom from base mineral in this case accounts for the 
high extraction of gold after roasting. Although 
apparently so successful, it is questionable whether 
better commercial results would not follow from a 
change to wet crushing on tins ore; because the 
cost of treatment is high, also a selection of the 
ore is necessary at the mine, and this increases the 
cost of mining, and involves loss of lower grade 
ore not workable by itself. 

"When combined gold and silver ores carry over 
10 per cent, of base minerals, it usually happens 
that the silver does not exist equally through the 
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minerals present, but is concentrated in one of 
them as a rich brittle ore. It follows from this 
that concentration is often very ineffective on such 
ores ; because, while 90 per cent, of the heavy 
base minerals may be saved in the concentrates, 
the loss of the line silver-bearing mineral in the 
slimes may be fully 50 per cent, of the assay 
value of the crude ore. In some cases of a base 
ore, the clean concentrated heavy minerals do not 
assay more than the original ore from which they 
were separated. 

From the above remarks it will be seen how 
important it is to determine, by actual tests on 
any given ore, the choice of dry or wet crushing, 
the adoption of concentration or otherwise, and the 
relative order of amalgamation and concentration 
when the combined process is decided on. 


(3) Silvkr Okks. 

The remarks already made as to ores of Class 2 
apply equally in many cases where silver alone is 
present; so that it is unnecessary to repeat any- 
thing as to dry crushing, pan amalgamation, 
or the combined process of concentration and 
amalgamation ; and the only points now to be 
described are those connected with special diffi- 
culties in concentration of silver-bearing minerals, 
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equally applicable to gold in the case of tcllurides 
and rich sulphides. 

Concentration is never absolutely perfect : for, 
putting aside the loss of mineral particles attached 
to rock particles, it is always possible to show by 
hand-panning a loss of line mineral in the tailings 
of a concentrator. The quantity of mineral so 
discovered determines the relative efficiency of the 
concentrator employed. Up to the present, no 
machine has given better results on finely-crushed 
ores carrying up to 20 per cent, base mineral, than 
the Frue vanner, and for this reason our remarks arc 
confined to this machine for the special cases to be 
considered. 

In working an ordinary gold ore containing 
under 10 per cent, of mineral, the proportion of 
fine mineral in the tailings will not exceed one-tenth 
of that present, if the concentrator is properly 
adjusted, not over crowded, and has regular feed 
and speed. On the large majority of gold ores a 
loss of one-tenth of the mineral present — after the 
free gold has been extracted by copper plates — 
represents so small a value that any closer concen- 
tration is not necessary. As an illustration, an 
ordinary ore may contain to dwts. of gold per ton, 
of which 6 dwts. arc free gold, and 4 dwts. com- 
bined with sulphurets — i.e. combination in its broad 
sense, as described at page 33. A loss of one- 
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tenth of the sulphurets carrying 4 dwts., would 
make the tailings assay from this cause alone ^ 
dwt. per ton, a value which would usually he 
ignored. It does not follow that this loss of 
mineral is entirely necessary, for a second concen- 
tration would reduce it, as will be shown. 
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DOUBLE CONCENTRATION. 

Tin-; ur: arc ores, of both gold and silver, in which 

the sulphurets are so rich that even a very small 

loss by weight involves a large loss in assay of the 

precious metals. Such minerals as teilurides of 

gold and silver, ruby and brittle silver ore, come 

under this head. In concentrating the tellurium 

ores of Colorado, some of the \erv finest slime 

✓ 

mineral overflowing from the concentration tanks 
of the Erne vanners assayed as high as 5000/. per 
ton in gold and silver. It is obvious that when 
very rich mineral exists in the ore, extra care and 
expense in close concentration are necessary. 

When panning tests on the concentrator tailings 
show a distinct head of fine mineral, closer concen- 
tration can still be done, if this line mineral be 
rich enough to pay for it. It will be found that 
such fine mineral is really no finer or more difficult 
to save than much of that already caught in the 
concentration tank; its loss is not wholly necessary. 
It has escaped contact with the belt surface, in the 
same way as fine gold will escape in part from a 
short copper table, but be saved in running over a 
longer one, having more chances of contact in the 
greater distance. In some cases attempts at con- 
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cent ration of this mineral from the tailings of the 
first concentrator have failed, for the reason that one 
vanner placed below another does not have a good 
chance, owing to excess of water introduced by the 
clear water distributor of the first machine. This 
difficulty can be overcome in several ways, and a 
consideration of the following suggestions may lead 
to a more perfect result on many ores now subject 
to considerable loss in the concentration. 

The first and natural course to overcome the 
crowding of the second vanner is to split the tailings 
of the upper machine and feed on to two vanners 
below, and this course will certainly give good 
results. Another method is to get rid of the excess 
of water by use of the large settling box previously 
described; using one box to two, or three, or even 
four machines, and splitting the thickened discharge 
on to three or four machines below. Still another 
course is to size the tailings of the first machine, 
putting the coarse portion on one vanner and the 
fine on another below; or even running the fine 
alone on one vanner and throwing to waste the 
coarse if the mineral be found mostly in the overflow 
of the hydraulic sizer. In this latter case the excess 
of water introduced by the hydraulic sizer may 
have to be got rid of by using the large settling 
box, to thicken the pulp before feeding to the 
tailings machine. This sizing of the tailings is not, 
as at first glance it may appear, in contradiction 
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to previous remarks as to the preparation of pulp for 
the vanner; because the larger particles of mineral 
have already been extracted, and its utility rests in 
this case more on the lessening of the work for the 
second vanner than on the effects of the sizing 
itself as a preparation. In this double concentration 
of valuable ores is to be found the true solution of 
close concentration, when proper precautions are 
taken to give the lower concentrators a fair chance 
on the small quantity of fine mineral escaping the 
first machines. 

In this connection the introduction lately of a 
new form of belt surface on the Frue vanner for 
special work is likely to be of considerable service. 
The improved belt consists of a broken surface, 
made up of a number of short rising planes; and 
requires a modification in the supporting shaking 
frame, and also in the water distributor. The 
other points of difference have already been de- 
scribed at page 75, as well as the application of the 
belt to a coarser class of work. 

In the double concentration of valuable ores, or 
the treatment of base ores carrying rich silver-bearing 
minerals which escape in the concentration of the 
mass of sulphurets, the larger capacity of the new 
belts would lessen the number of vanners otherwise 
needed. For instance, the pulp of five stamps 
delivered to one improved belt machine would 
be freed of a large percentage of the sulphurets 
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at once ; ant! the tailings of this machine split on to 
two or even three of the plain belt machines would 
yield nearly the whole of the line rich mineral 
which it is possible to separate by concentration. 
The use of hydraulic separators and large settling 
boxes, as already suggested, would, in case of 
coarser crushing than 40-mesh, assist the final 
operation, and make at once a simple and most 
perfect mill for any ore which needs finer grinding 
than rolls are adapted to. A five- stamp battery, 
with screen of 14 to 30-mesh, will, with a low dis- 
charge, pre\ent much of the sliming of mineral so 
injurious to close concentration. Take, for illus- 
tration, a battery using a screen of 20-mesh ; the 
improved belt will save all the coarser mineral from 
the pulp, and the loss will be in fine mineral. This 
line mineral can be run off with the overflow of a 
small shallow hydraulic sizer, dbcharging at the 
bottom the coarse rock particles between 20 and 
40-mesh, which would not work well on the plain 
belt vanners below. If the overflow of the separa- 
tor carries too much water— as probable for two 
plain belt machines — it is made to pass through 
the large settling box, of which the thickened pulp 
discharge is divided on to the two belts below. 
The overflow of the large settling box will not 
contain any mineral likely to be saved by a con- 
centrator, In certain special cases, where some 
of the fine mineral escaping the upper improved 
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belt is still heavy enough to settle with the coarse 
sand in the hydraulic separator, this discharge can 
be run on a second improved belt below, and the 
overflow go through the large settling tank, as 
before explained, to one or two of the plain belt 
machines. For if the mineral will settle against 
the upward current of the hydraulic sizer, it will 
separate readily on the improved belt, although it 
has accidentally escaped the first one. In each 
case it is necessary to experiment with the par- 
ticular ore, to determine the best size of screen 
(using always the coarsest possible), and also to 
decide the best method of tiding the hydraulic sizer, 
so as to either drive the whole of the mineral into 
the overflow, or allow part to settle with the coarse 
sand discharge, according as this last is run to waste 
or worked over again. 

In advising the use of the large settling box it is 
intended that the siphon discharge, as fully de- 
scribed, shall be used. Millmen may be frightened 
at the height of this box, and the consequent large 
fall in mill site apparently necessary; but the actual 
loss of fall is not over 3 feet at most, by use of the 
siphon discharge, and the other advantages of this 
have already been explained. 

At the Silver King Mine, in Arizona, a complex 
silver ore was concentrated for several successive 
years by stamping over a single row of vanners, 
and very close work was done, with production of 
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concentrates containing 800 to 1200 ox. of silver 
per ton. The ore contained native silver, sulphide 
of silver, ruby silver, brittle silver, argentiferous 
grey copper, galena, and zinc blende, with some 
pyrites. To further increase the percentage saved, 
a row of six vanners with belts 6 feet wide, 
were placed below the twelve upper machines with 
the regular 4-foot belts. These lower machines 
did good work on the tailings of the first, though 
the concentrates were of lower grade and consisted 
largely of zinc blende. The tailings from the 
upper concentrators assayed 4'ii oz. silver per 
ton. The lower machines treated 1 2.] tons each 
daily, and careful assays, made in working 10,178 
tons of ore, showed that the final tailings assayed 
only 2 ‘03 oz., or per cent, of the original value 
of the ore worked. These results show clearly that 
tailings in some cases may be reduced 50 per cent, 
in value by a proper double concentration ; and in 
this particular case, an actual saving of 21,509 
ounces of silver was made from the tailings of 
10,178 tons of ore, with a merely nominal increase 
in the daily expenses of the mill for 4J months’ 
work. 

The good work done by the vanner has rather 
blinded millmen to attempting any improvements 
by double concentration. It is generally assumed 
that if two machines are placed to 5 stamps, the last 
thing lias been done in precautions to insure close 
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work ; and it is believed either that the mineral 
then escaping is too line for concentration, or that 
some new invention must he awaited in concentra- 
tors. This is in effect the somewhat absurd con- 
clusion, that because the machine does remarkably 
close work on fine mineral, it must not be used 
twice over. In gold milling, if fine gold escapes 
an 8-feet plate, an additional length is often used 
with success ; and it is not assumed, because 8 feet 
is long enough on most ores, that the utility of 
copper plates ends with this length. In some cases 
of valuable ores, millmen have used an extra tanner 
to each five stamps, making three; and, by this, 
have increased the saving in a marked degree. The 
great test of the possibility of still further improve- 
ment is by hand-panning on the tailings. If a 
distinct head of mineral is easily shown, closer work 
can be done. The subject of hand tests has been 
treated at page 9. It will be found that the white 
enamelled plactjuc, or the “batea,” is greatly pre- 
ferable to the gold pan for such tests, and the 
“batea” can be used by anyone with very little 
practice. An examination of the excessively fine 
concentrates saved in regular working by a I'rue 
vanner, will convince anyone that the fine mineral 
shown in hand-panning the tailings is not a neces- 
sary loss in concentration, but an accidental loss, 
which can be reduced — if profitable so to do — • 
by a second treatment. This is an immediately 
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available remedy ; and commends itself to common 
sense as compared with waiting for the invention 
of an absolutely perfect concentrator — which 
inventors may dream of, but practical men will not 
expect to see. 
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enamelled iron “bate a'! 
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528, WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 

3 blocks from 14th St. Station 9th Ave. E.K.E. 


T HESE Works are complete in every respect lor practical testing of Gold, 
Silver and Concentrating Ores. The machinery is artaiiged to work 
automatically, like in any good mill, and the various machines are conducted 
exactly like the actual working machines in the best modern mills. 

A working test of any given ore in this mil! will determine ilie class of imtclnneiy 
t0 £e3 ilftreatmlnf. Assays and analysis of ores and furnace products made 
With the plant at the works the following processes can be carried out : 

Crushing and sampling lots of ore to determine average value ; bee gold milling ; 
free cold milling with concentration of sulphurets from tailings . fu*** gold mil hug 
with amalgamation for silver in pan ; free silver milling m pan ; free -river nulling 
with concentration of sulphurets ; roasting and pan amalgamation or leathmg for 
pold or silver * raw leaching of silver ores by “ Kuiscll process roasting and gold 
chlorination ; concentration of ores after fine crushing ; concentration of ores by jig 

ttf, Or^ C bTpS d .T«^ed by any known procss and .he n^sary ...» of 
reduction determined. For prices or further particulars, apply to \\ orC,, 

CHAS. M. ROLKER, 

Consulting Mining Engineer, 

IS, BROADWAY, NKW YORK. 




MCDERMOTT AUTOMATIC SAMPLER, 



OPERATION. —The worm wheel D revolves constantly, and pin G coming in 
contact with lever moves spout C into the stream of ore or pulp, causing a small 
portion of the current to he directed for an instant into the sample-box H ; the pin 
G having then passed the lever, it returns to original position by spring F. 

1. This arrangement of long armed lever A with spring return enables the use of 
a slow revolving wheel, /.), so as not to take samples too frequently, nor too large ; 
so that the machine can run all day and not take too bulky a sample for convenient 
handling. The dividing launder splits up the stream of pulp in a large mill for the 
same purpose, viz : to keep sample small by passing sample spout C through only a 
part of the stream. 

2. The machine can lie adapted to existing mills where “fall ” is limited, either 
by making a few inches drop at some point in the main launder, carrying pulp or 
tailings, or, if this is not practicable, by using a long dividing launder, B B, which, 
lxdng narrow and of metal, will clear itself with less fall than the main wooden 
launder. 

3. The frequency of the samples can be indefinitely increased by adding pins to 
the gear wheel D % or increasing speed of worm shaft £. 

4. The size of each sample taken can be varied by the widths of dividing launders 
and of sampling spout C ; these being of thin sheet iron can be bent by hand to 
desired width. 

5. Machine can l>c driven by one inch rub tier belt from any convenient line of 
shafting without any pulley on latter, simply letting shaft itself act as pulley, and so 
giving slow motion to worm shaft. 

6. The dividing launder is not necessary where very small streams of pulp have 
to Vie sampled. 

7. The machine does more regular and more accurate work than the usual plan of 
sampling by hand. It has been tested for over a year in New York on all kinds of 
gold and silver ores —sampling pulp of a stamp battery, tailings of a concentrator, 
and discharge of a settler after pan amalgamation. This last is the most severe test 
a sampler can tie put to, because settler discharge is extremely irregular. Its 
accurate work on the settler discharge has been proved in a great number of tests by 
check assays made on pan sample taken before discharge into settler. 

8. Every mill should have one to sample the pulp and one to sample the tailings. 
Great losses may be saved by systematic and accurate sampling in a mill. Millmen 
cannot he trusted to take regular samples, and in some mills such great variations in 
daily assays occur, that any estimate of actual work being done is little more than a 
guess. 

9. Machine being light and self-contained can be bolted to the side of any main 
launder, or bolted on to any piece of timber supporting the launder. 
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Household Law— 'Hie Law relating to Lundh ids and Tenants, Lodgers, Servants, 
Parochial Authorities, Julies, Insuxancr, Nuisance, etc. 

On Designing Belt Gearing. By E. J. Cowunc; 

Welch, Mem, Inst. Mech. Kn^intrrs Author of Mh’d^nin^ Valve* 
(iuarm^.’ Fcuj». 8vo, sewed, 6</. 

A Handbook of Formnlu\ Tables , and Memoranda , 

far Architectural Sun won and others engaged in flu tiding. By J, T, 
Hurst, CMC, Fourteenth minimi, royal junto, roan, 5.1. 

" ll i> no disparagement to the tuimv excellent puhli. .minus we refer t.», to -av that in o n 
opinion this little jmcKel-liook of Hur t's is. the v« ry bet of th**:n all, without 10 . v rxneptum 
It would be Useless to attempt a »c< .ijef il.ition of tin- contents, for it anpe.o's to contain almost 
everything that .invonc ewmerteil with iutiidiug omM re/juue, and, nest of. ill, made up in a 
compact form for carrying in the junket, measuring only \ m. hv 'j »« , and al«’*it \ in thick, 
in a limp Cover. We cungr:i'>d.ite the author mi the mu ms of lit . laborious and praeticaltv 
compiled little hook, which has tree ived umpialitiud an ) de erved prate Horn tv try prole- - 
».:nn.d person to whom wc have shown it ."-The Iht'.m H,ttUfr, 

'Tabula fed Jl 'eights of Angle , Tee. Bulb. Round. 

Square, and Flat Iron ana' Steel, and othd inh intuition for ibt* uw <d 
Naval Architects and Shipbuilders. Bv<*. II. Jordan, M.I.N.A. I'outth 
edition, 321110, cloth, 2 s. 6 d. 

A Complete Set of Contract Documents for a Country 

Ia\lge x comprising 1 )r.tu r inj^s l Sjuu ifit ntiun-. 1 d»Us (for <jttantitit*s), 

A b* tracts, pdll of tenant itir-*. Form of Tender and t lotilrr;. L vsiih Notes 
by }. Lea vt vo, punted in facsimile* of tin* on,; .a! documents, on stn.di* 
sheets fcaju, in paper ease, ioj. 

A Practical Treatise on Heat, as applied to (In 

V si ful Arts ; for the Use of Fn^iner-r.s, ArrhHmJs Ac. Py 'i Homa 
B ox. \Fkh 14 flutes. Sixth r-ditnu), noun Svo, <. j ■ n li, \ 2 s. <>d. 

A Descriptive Treatise on Mathematical Drawing 

Instruments : their construction, tpt?s, rju.shlP* -*• j.p oTvate-n. 

and sn^ f -*’dion'' for im.aovi rm,*n*s T with In: : ; ii ; ■ n I 'rawing no « i < oloui- 
;n fa* Ify W. F. S i am I V, M.K.L "uxth '■«; :.'>n, ?.-v ' nm.teunr Uin\trat:< n , 
crown fivo, cloth, 5 ^ 
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Quantity Surveying. By J. Leaning. With 42 illus> 

trations. Second edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 9 s. 

Contents : 


A complete Explanation of the London 
Practice. 

Geneistl Instruction*. 

Order of Taking Off. 

Mode* of Measurement of the various Trades. 
Use and Waste. 

Ventilation and Wanning. 

Credits, with various Examples of Treatment. 
Abbreviations. 

Squaring the Rimendons. 

Abstracting, with Examples iu illustration of 
each Trade. 

Hilling. 

Example* of Preambles to each Trade, 
kurm for a Bill of Quantities. 

Do, Bill of Credits. 

Do, Bill for Alternative Estimate 

Restorations and Repair*. and Form of Bill. 
Variations before Acceptance of Tender. 
Errors in a Builders Estimate. 


Schedule of Prices. 

Form of Schedule of Prices. 

Analysis of Schedule of Prices. 

Adjustment of Accounts- 

Form of a Bill of Variations. 

Remarks on Specifications. 

Prices and Valuation of Work, with 
Examples and Remarks upon each Trade. 

The Law as it affccti Quantity Surveyors, 
with Law Reports. 

Taking Olf after the Old Method. 

Northern Practice. 

The (icuer d Statement of tin* Methods 
retomnmnded by the Manchester Society 
of Architects for taking Quantities. 

Examples of Collect ions. 

Examples of " Taking < >ff” in each Trade. 

Remark-, on the Past and Present Methods 
of Estimating. 


Spoils' Architects and Builders Price Book , with 

useful Memoranda, Edited by W\ Young, Architect. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
red edge*, y. (td. Published annually. Seventeenth edition. Nirca ready. 

Long-Span Railway Bridges , comprising Investiga- 

tions of the Comparative Theoretical and Practical Advantages of the 
various adopted or proposed Type Systems of Construction, with numerous 
Formula* and Tables giving the weight of Iron or Steel required in 
Bridges from 300 feet to the limiting Spans ; to which are added similar 
Investigations and Tables relating to Short-span Railway Bridge.*. Second 
and revised edition. By B. Baker, Assoc, hist. C.E. Plata, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5 j. 

Elementary Theory and Calculation of Iron Bridges 

miJ Hoofs, llv August Hitter, Ph D., Proffer at the Polytechnic 
School at Aix-la-Chapdle. Translated fiom the tliird Cerman edition, 
by II. R. San KEY, Capt. R.E. With 500 illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 15J. 

The Elementary Principles of Carpentry. By 

Thomas Tkkdgold. Revised from the original edition, and partly 
re-written, by John Thomas Hurst. Contained in 517 page.', of letter- 
press, and illustrated U'tth 48 plates and 150 wood engravings. Sixth 
edition, reprinted from the third, crown 8vo, cloth, 12 . 6 d. 

Section l. Oti the Equality and Distribution of Forces — Section II. Resistance of 
Timber — Section 111. Con-t ruction of Flours — Section IV. Cnn'truction of Roofs — Sec- 
tion V. Construction of Domes ami Cupolas — Section VI. Construction of Partitions— 
Section VII. Scaffolds, Staging, and Gantries— Section VIII. Construction of Centres for 
Bridge*— Section IX.. Coffei-dams, Shoring, and Strutting— Section X. Wooden Bridge* 
and Viaduct:*— Section XI. Joint-., Straps, and other Fastenings— Section XU. Timber. 

The Builders Clerk : a Guide to the Management 

of a Buiidor’.s Business By Thomas Bales. Fcap. Svo, cloth, is . 6 . 1 . 
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Practical Gold-Mining: a Comprehensive Treatise 

on the* Origin and Occurrence of Gold* beating GuvvR, Rv'ck* and On 
and the method* by which the Gold :* extracted By C. G. Warni*>ki> 
Loci;, c<»* Author of' * Gold : its Occurrence and K>traetmn.‘ \l :th 8 /G.eVj 
and 275 engraving in the te\ f, toyal Svo, doth, 2/. 2.'. 

Hot Water Supply : A Practical Treatise upon the 

Kitting of Circulating Appautu* m connection wi'.h Kmlun Range ami 
other Boilers, t<> supply Hot Water tor Domestic and Geneial J’mpuM-o 
With a Chapter upon estimating. Fully illustialtd. down Svo, cloth, 3>. 

Hot Water Apparatus : An Elementary Guide fur 

the Kitting atnl Fixing of Boilm and Appuiatus for the < ’iuuhition oj 
IJot Water for lleatmg and lor Domestic Supply, and containing a 
Chapter upon Boilers and Fittings toi Steam Oink mg. 32 illustration*! 
leap. Svo, cloth, is. 6 

The Use and J/Av/.sv, and (lie Proper and Improper 

Fix ’t;y e/ a Cashing h'ange. Illustrated, (cap, 8v<>, >r\ved, 6 d. 

Iron Roofs: Examples ofDcsiVn, Description. /////.>- 

(rated ivith 64 ll\r Fug />r.r.r:n\s <7 /• x, ruled AWf\ , By AhJlIfH T. 
Wai.misI kv, Assoc. Mem. In.st. C.F. Second edition, revised, imp. 4to, 
half* mot oceo, 3/. 3 j-. 

A History of Jit eetric Telegraphy , to the Year 1837. 

Chiefly compiled from Dugina] Source.., and hitlicito I’njmMi .lied Docu- 
ments, l»y J. J. Fa 11 ik, Mem. Soc. of Tel. Kngine.ers, ami of the Inter* 
national Society of Liectnciam, Lari*. Ciown 8v<>, doth, (p, 

Spoils' Information for Colonial Engineers. Edited 

by J. T. IIukst. Demy Svo, sewed. 

No. 1, Ceylon. By Abraham Deane, C.K. 2 s. 6 d. 

Contents: 

Introductory Remarks — Natural I'loduftmti — Aui/mumr and <1.11^ — loj . . ► 

graphy, Italic, and Notor.il Hi.tory — ! 'titi- ipal St.»t:otsr. — Weight , .out Mc.t .urc., etc., • tc. 

No. 2. Southern Africa, including the Cape Colony, Natal, and tlm 
Dutch Republics, By Henry Hale, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I. With 
Map. 3 -g 6 d. Contents : 

General Description of Sotdh Africa— Pliv ic.il Geogtaphy ■with referent c to EngutcMing 
Operations — Notes on Labour and M.dend in Gape Comity— Go dogKai N-urs on Rot k 
Formal ion in South A fra a— Lng.neeiin,; lio-tninirou for t sc in South Afoca— >!V oioimI 
Public Works in i ape I olonv: Kaiiw.iv>, Moiinta.n Roads «md Passes, Hat hour Work 1 ., 
Bridges, Gas Works, irrig.H«m and W.uer Nappl y, Lighthow Drainage and Sanitary 
Engineering, Pol la. Building , Minos— 'I able of Woods in So itb Afri* a — used fut 
Draught Purposes— Siuti-mrui N >tcs— I ab;e vt 1 of (.air.age, etc.. 

No. 3. India. By F. C\ Danvers, Asxuc. Im>t. C.K. With Map. 41. Cd. 

( l < enteni a : 

Physical Geography of India— K. sliding Matei.G-— Poa'i ■— Railways— Bridge*— Trriga* 
tion — River Work 1 — U ,» r 1 - . r — Lsghtlio.i' e Bud tings — * ■ N -> ! . *. •: Labour — I he Prinnipjo 
Trees of India— Money— Weights and Mi;a.a.iicn“*-G;u.»’.«,ry of forms, cl*. 
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Our Factories , Workshops, and Warehouses : their 

Sanitary ami Fire-Resisting Arrangements. By B. IT. Thwaitk, Assoc. 
Mem. Inst, C.E. With 183 wood engravings, crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 

A Practical Treatise on Coal Mining. By George 

(». Andkk, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.K., Member of the Society of Engineers. 
With 82 lithographic plates . 2 vols., royal 4to, cloth, 3/. I2T. 

A Practical Treatise on Casting and Founding . 

including descriptions of the modern machinery employed in the art. By 
N, E. Sl’KKTHON, Engineer. Fifth edition, with 82 plates drawn to 
scale, 412 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, i8j. 

The Depreciation of Factories and their Valuation. 

By Ewing Mathkson, M. Inst. C.K. 8v<>, cloth, Os. 

A Handbook of Electrical Testing. By H. R. Kempe, 

M.S.T.E. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo, cloth, i6j. 

The Clerk of Works; a Vade-Mecum for all engaged 

in the Superintendence of Building Operations. By G. G. Huskin.s, 

J .R.I.B.A, Third edition, leap. 8vn, cloth, u. 6^/. 

American Foundry Practice: Treating of Loam, 

Dry Sand, and Green Sand Moulding, ami containing a Practical Treatise 
upon tin* Management »>f t iupolas, and the Melting of lion. By T. 1 >. 
Wkst. Practical lion Moulder ami foundry Foreman. Second edition, 
with niwurous illustrations , ciown 8vo, cloth, io,r. (nl. 

The Maintenance of Macadamised Toads. By 1'. 

Colon w.toN. M.I.G.F., F.G.S., General Superintendent of County Roads 
for South Wales, S\u, cloth, to. 

Hydraulic Steam and Hand Power Lifting and 

J'tesiin.; Machinery. Bv Fki lkkick CuLYKR, M. Inst. C.L., M. Inst. M.E, 
IPtth 7 ^plaits, 8vo, cloth, i8j. 

Pumps and J’umping Machinery. By F. Colykk, 

M.I.C.F., M.l.M.E. With 23 t elding plain, 8v0, 1 loth, i2r. O f. 

Pumps and Pumping Machinery. By F. Colykk. 

Second Bait. With 11 large plates, Svo, cloth, 12-, t>./. 

A Treatise on the Origin, Progress, Prevention , and 

Cure of Pry Rot tn 7 :w'rr: with Kema> ks on the Means of Preserving 
Wood to m Destruction by Sea-Worms, Beetles Ants, etc. B\ Thomas 
Au.KN l>Kin»*N, late Survesor to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
etc., etc. With 10 platrs, ci own 8vo, cloth, "js. 6 d. 
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Gas Works : their Arrangement, Construction, Plant, 

and Machinery. By F. Coi.ye R, M. Inst. C.E. With 31 /WMng phtts % 
Svo, doth, 1 2/. 6</. 

The Municipal and Sanitary Engineer s Handbook. 

By H. I'ERCY Horlnois, Mem. Im.t, C.K., Borough Engineer, Pott*-, 
mouth. With nutwreus iUustp ntivns , demy 8v<>, doth, 12/. 6-/. 

Contents : 

The Apjxnntment and Duties of the Town Son rvor— ' Traffic — Macadamised Roadways— 
Steam Rolling --Road Metal and Breaking — Pitched Basements™ Asphatte — Wood Pavcim'iiU 

— Footpaths— -Kerbs and Gutters— Street Naming and Numbering- Street lighting — ’-evict ■ 
age— -Ventilation of Sewers — Disposal ot' Sewage — House Drainage— Disinfection— Has and 
Water Companies, etc., Breaking up Street:. — Improvement of Private Stieets— But rowing 
Powers^-Artiranv’ and Labourers’ Dwellings— Public Conveniences— Scavenging, ini, hiding 
Street Cleansing "Watering and the Removing of Simw— Planting Street Tree . — 1 >e jurat ot 
Plans — P.utgi runs Buildings— lloardingv— t Ihstiuetiwns— Improi iug Street lanes t ell.n 
Of*- rungs — Public Pleasiue Ground* — Cemeteries - MuUu.itic*- Cmtle . 01 .} (hdmat v Market . 

— Public Slaughter-house ,, etc.— Gis ing uiiineroti. Forms of .Wanes, Sprt mentions, and 
Genera! ln!.»: tii.«iiort upon the t - and otlur subject', of gicat impottaiu c to M mitcipal Fngi 
nect s and other:, engaged in S.uiitarv Work. 

Metrical Tables. By Sir G. L. Molkswortii, 

M.I.C.K. 32 :rm, doth, l.t, 6 4 

Coni ents. 

Genera 1 — I it ear Men' ur - -S p.,n«- Me.»-utes — t ub i; Mrpsmr*. — M* aoues of Cap** ip — 
Weight':— Combinations— Then unmet ct a. 

Elements of Construction for Electro-Magneto By 

Count Til Or M >n* it., Mem. dr l lnshtnt dr* Fiance. Ti unstated fi nil 
the French l>y C. J. \Viialt*»n. (Vnui Svo, doth, 41. 6</. 
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Hints on Architectural Draughtsmanship. By G. W. 

Tux for i> IIaj.latt, Fcap. Svo, cloth, is. 6t/. 

Spans' Tables and Memoranda for Engineers; 

selected and arranged l>y J. ' 1 '. IIur.sT, C.K., Author of ‘Architectural 
Surveyors’ Handbook,’ ‘Hurst’s Tredgold’s Caipontry,* etc. Eleventh 
edition, 64010, roan, gilt edges, ir. ; or in cloth case, is. 6 d. 

Thi. work is printer! in 11 j wrarl type. ami is so small, measuring only r j{ in. by it in. by 
1 in. thick, that it may be easily carried in the waistcoat pocket. 

44 It is certainly an extremely rare thing for a reviewer to be called upon to notice a volume 
measuring but in. by ij in., yet thex* mmcnsioMs faithfully represent the size of the handy 
little book before us. The volume— which t.-uitaius 11K printed pages, besides a few blank 
page- for memoi.inda— is, in fact, a true p-;< ket book, adapted for being earned in the waist- 
coat pocket, ami containing a f.irgreatet aim* iiit ;tud vabety of information than most people 
would imagine nnild hr compte ,-.»:d info ■ mall a .pair The hide volume has l men 

A Practical Treatise on Natural and Artificial 

( \'nnrtc % th WinUits and i'oustrmir, c Ad<iftation%. Ily lll.NKV I<KIl), 
Author of Hu* * Seif net* und Art ol the Manufacture of Portland Cement..’ 
New Edition, with 59 ids and' 5 flutes^ Svo, doth, 151-. 

Notes on Concrete and 1 1 T orks in Concrete; ('specially 

v iittcn to Assist those engaged upon Public WmU, l»y John NT.wman, 
Avvic. Mum. In-t. C.K., crown Sv<>, cloth, 4.1. <>,/. 

Electricity as a Mo/ire Power. By Count Til. Dr 

Muni m., Membie dr 1* In-titut tie Ktance, am! Fk\\K Hi k.m.dv, Inge* 
ni<'ui tit's 1 ’onts et CIkuismts, Ti instated and Indited, wjili Additions, l>v 
C. J. \Vn\UioN, As oc. S>»c. '1V1 Mug. and Klee. IWlk 113 engravings 
uttd diagrams, ciown Svu, i loth, 7 J * (*“'• 

Treatise on Value-dears, with special consideration 

of the Kink-Motions nt Locomotive Engines. by Hr. Hi viay /m : nj-.k, 
Fiole^siir «d’ Applied Mechanics at the < onfe-h. ta?: d PohMedmihum ot 
/unch. 'Iiatislalcd loan tin- Koeith Cennan 1 ditam, by I'iclcv-or |, F. 
K i.K t N, Lehigh I’nivvrMty, liethlchem, Pa. Ii. usual. J, Svo, doth, i2j, 6m 

The Ereiteh - Polisher's Manual. By a French- 

Polisher; containing Timbci Staining, Wadiing, Matching, Improving. 
Painting, Imitations, Directions for Staining, Sizing, Kmbodviug, 
Smoothing, Spirit Vaminhing, French Polishing, Direction:* for Ke 
polishing. Thud edition, iu\ai 32010, sewed, 6 ti. 

Hops , their Cultivation , Commerce , and l T $cs in 

vatieus Countries. Py P. L. SiMM'»Nt>s. Crown Svo, doth, 4J. 6 J. 

'The Principles of Graphic Statics. By George 

Sypkmi wt Ci.AKKF, M.ijoi k »val Engineers. ifith 1 12 t/.'uj fra for;;. 
Second edition, 410, cloth, I 2 >. (id. 
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Dynamo Tenders Hand-Book. By F. B. Badt, late 

1st Lieut. Royal Prussian Artillery . With 70 illustrations. Third edition, 
i8mo, cloth, 4 x. bf. 

Practical Geometry , Perspective , and Engineering 

Drawing; a Course of Descriptive Geometry adapted to the Require- 
ments of the Engineering Draughtsman, including the determination of 
cast shadows and Isometric Projection, each chaptei being followed by 
numerous example; to which are added rules for Shading, Shade-lining, 
etc., together with practical instructions as to the Lining, Colounng, 
Printing, and general treatment of Engineering Drawings, with a chapter 
on drawing Instruments. By Glorc.k S. LI.ARK.E, Capt. K.E. Second 
edition, with 21 plates. 2 vok, doth, I ox. bJ. 

The Elements of Graphic Statics. By Professor 

Kakl Von Oi l', translated from the German by G. S. Ci.akkk, Capt. 
R.E., Instructor in Mechanical Drawing, Royal Indian Engineering 
College. With qj nlujfraiieti.', uwwu Svo, doth. 5 s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Distri- 
bution of Coal (jias. lie William Richards. Demy 410, with numerous 
woof engravings an.i 2y/»«jjVj, doth, 2 Sj. 

Synopsis of Con i ents : 

lalf.,* bu-fi.m — ■ History o f <"»a- I, — Clir?:i' .try nf (i.i% By L-wi, 

Tb njjiMii, M.Ka. :■>. — Cod, with An.ilv.c I y J, l’-»|crr -oi*, Lcr ‘Pit hhjis.iii, ,,n | 

l» R Mi ! l ,, — lr .il .til- : Cue-- F<-f .rt h I i i <lta.iii< Ma.n i ,.u 
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The Mew Formula for Mean Vehnity of Discharge 

v! Rrorri uni Canalo By W. K. K,' I I LR, Tiaii‘dat**d lioin .utidcs in 
t:io 1 Cultur-linyijicur,' by Eowu DA. Ja< Evcn, Asnoc, Just. C.h. 
&Y0, C.otii, I2X. Of. 

The Practical Millwright and Engineer's Ready 

Reckoner; or Table* for finding the diametei and power of cog- vvhrd\, 
diameter, weight, and power o! daft-*, diameter and strength of bolu, etc. 
By Thomas Dixon, Eourth edition, i2mo, cloth, y. 

Tin: Describing the Chief Methods of Mining, 

Dressing and Smelting it abroad ; with Notes upon Arsenic, Bismuth and 
Wolfram. By Aether G. Chakli'i on, Mem. American ln\t. >t 
Mining Eugiiieefj.. With plates , 8vo, doth, 12s. bJ. 
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Perspective , Explained and Illustrated. By G. S. 

Cl.ARKK, Capt, R.E, With illustrations , 8vo, cloth, 3-r. 6 d. 

Practical Hydraulics ; a Series of Rules and Tables 

for the use of Engineers, etc., etc. liy Thomas Box. Ninth edition, 
numerous flutes, post 8vo, cloth, 5-r. 

The Essential Elements of Practical Mechanics; 

hascl on the I'rincifle oj Work , designed for Engineering Students. By 
Oliver Byrne, formerly Professor of Mathematics, College for Civil 
Engineers. Third edition, with 148 wood engraving post 8vo, cloth, 
7 s. 6,4 

Coni knts : 

Chap, I. II, )w Woik is 'Measured hy a Unit, both with and without reference to a Unit 
of Turn 2, The Wtulc <d Living Agent tin, Inllueiice «>f Lrii.tiuii, and introduces 

one ut the nnet 1», uutiMil L..i\v of Mutiun— •< Jm[>. a J h< pi six )[<!•"■ expounded in the t»r.-t ;uicl 
set mi'! rlmpiu, . are applied to the Motion u< Untie ■ — Hi if- 4. The Ti .uiMUtaahiii of Work by 
simple Muolnuci— Limp. 5- Lbclul Bmpo-ilium. and Rule.. 

Jh rweries and Mailings : their Arrangement, Con- 

stiuetion, M.uhincrv, and Plant. By (I. Scamkil, T.R.I.B.A. Second 
r.hitnn, u*\i-cd, enlarged, and partly rewntten. By E. Colylk, 

M.l.M.E. With 20 pUirs, 8v<>, clotlt, 1 2 s. 6.4 

A /'radical Treatise on the Construction of /fori- 

:,<nt.il an. I Vortical Waterwheels, specially drdgned for the u -c ol opera- 
tive mechanics. By Wit 1 1AM 1 ’1’l.t.KN, Millwright and Engineer. With 
11 fhies, Second edition, revised and enlarged, small .R >. cloth, 1 2 s. (hi, 

A Practical Treatise on Mill-gearing, Wheels, Shafts, 

If \\rs, eft.; fm the use of Engineer., By Thomas Box. 'Third 
edition, inlh n Crown 8vo, cloth, ;s. 6.4 

Mining Machinery: a 1 Inscriptive Treatise on the 

Machinery. Tools, and other Appliances used in Mining. By G. (». 
AM‘KK, T.G.S., A*-.'*c. Inst, t . 1 !,, Mem. of the Society of Ja.gineeis. 
Koval 4to, umlotm with the Author’.'. Tr- '.Use on Coal Mining, con- 
taining 1S2 fhtci », accuiately dtnwn to scale, with descriptive text, in 
2 vols., doth, 3/. 1 2 s, 

CM N TEN rs : 

Machinery fat lVo-perting. Kxeavatinc, Havhrif;, and Hoisting - Vcrvilatum— Purr ) hg— 
rii^mirsjt of M met at IWIuet' . imd.idwig G-.-M ami Silver, Cupper, 1m, and Lead, Iruu 
i si.it, S. dph.tr. t. Iitu.t Clay, btick l-.arth, etc. 

Tt-hles for Setting out Curves for Raihvays, Canals , 

Heads, etc., varying from a radius of five d tains to tho’e miles. By A. 
kENNEL'V »uid R. W. Hack WoulL Liu sir: tea 32100, doth, is. (sd. 
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Egyptian Irrigation. By W. Willcocks, M.I.C.E., 

Indian Public Works Department, Inspector of Irrigation, Egypt. With 
Introduction by Lirut.-Col. J. C. Ross, R.E., Inspector-General of 
Irrigation. With numerous lithographs and wood engravings , royal 8vo, 
doth, ll. l6r. 

Screw Cutting Tables for Engineers and Machinists , 

giving the values of the different trains of Wheels required to produce 
Screws of any pitch, calculated by Lord Lindsay, M.P., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
tic, Cloth, oblong, 2 s. 

Screw Cutting Tables , for the use of Mechanical 

Engineers, showing the proper airangement of Wheels for cutting the 
Threads of Screws of any required pitch, with a Table for making the 
Eniversal Gas-jvpe Threads and Taps. By W, A. Martin, Engineer. 
Second edition, oblong, cloth, u., or sewed, 6.4 

A Treatise on a Practical Method of Designing Slide- 

Vabe Gears by Simple Geometrical Construction, based upon the principles 
enunciated in Euclid’s Elements, and comprising the various forms of 
Plain Slide-Valve and Expansion Gearing ; together with Stephenson’s, 
Gooch’s, and Allan'* Link-Motions, as applied either to revering or to 
variable expansion combination.,. JJv Edward ]. Wfint, 

Memb. Inst. Mechanical Engineers. (.Town Svo, cloth, 6‘. 

Cleaning and Scouring : a Manual for Dyers, Laun- 

d losses, and for Domestic Use. By S. Christopher. i8iuo, sewed, 6 d. 

A Glossary of Terms used hi Coal Mining. By 

Wiu.iam Stvkflfy Crf.si.vy, Assoc Mem. Inst, C.E., F.G.S., Member 
of the Ninth of England Institute of Mining Engineers. Illustrated u it h 
numerous woodcuts and ifingtams, crown S\ o, cloth, 5 s. 

A Pocket-Book for Boiler Makers and Steam Users, 

comprising a variety of useful information for Employer and Workman, 
Government Inspectors. Hoard of Trade Surveyors, Engineers in charge 
of Works and Slips, Foremen of Manufactories, and the general Steam- 
using Public. By Maurice John Sexton. Second edition, royal 
321110, roan, gilt edges 5 s. 

Electrolysis: a Practical Treatise on Nickeling, 

Coppering, Gilding. Silvering, the Refining of Metals, and the treatment 
of Ores by means of Electricity. By IIiitolyte Fontaine, translated 
from the French by J. A. Bekly, C.K., Assoc. S.T.E. With engravings. 
Svo, cloth, 9/, 
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The A stayer's Mamtal: an Abridged Treatise on 

tbt Dootiwc Bxittiaa d oa of Ores tad Fvmei tad other Artifcbil ' 
Products. By Batf NO Kiel. Translated by W. T. Beannt. With 65 
iUuitr*ti*n* f ivo, doth, in. 64 

Dynamo -Electric Machinery ; a Text- Book for 

Student* of Electro-Technology. By Silvahu* P. Thompson, AA, 
D.Sc., M.S.T.E. - {NrwtiUimmtkt press. 

The Practice of Hand Turning in Wood \ Ivory, Shell, 

iU^ with Instructions for Turning such Work in Metal as maybe reunited 
in the Practice of Turning; in Wood* Ivory, etc. j also an Appendix on 
Ornamental Turning. (A 000k for beginners.) By FeanciS C ampin. 
Third edition, vritk engraving*, csown 8vo, doth, 61. 

Contexts: 

Os Lathes— Turning Took— Turning Wood— DrilBwr-Screar Cutting— MkceQaneous 
Apparatus and Proceate*— 1 Turning Particukr Foma— Staining— Pdkhiiif-Sdimiiig Metals 
—MatwJak— Ornamental Turning, etc. 


Treatise on Watchmrk, Past and Present. By die 

Rev. L NtUHlOpp, M.A, F.S.A. With 33 illustrations, crown 
8 * 0 , doth, &r. 64 

Contents t 


imtions of Words and Term* vied in Watchwoik— Took— Time— Hiitorical Sum* 
On Gdcuktfena of the Numbett for Wheek end Pinion*; their Proportional Silts, 
, etc.— OfSaTWhetk, or Motion Work-Length of Time of Going vithout Winding 


and Use a Watch, etc. 
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Notes fa Mechanical Engineering. Compiled prin* 

dp^tedwBMoftkeSiadesUktteBdks^CWoatkUwbiecttt 
th« City of Loadoo CoUeje. By Hbnkt Ahum, Mho. Imt M.E. 
Me*, uut, C.E., Mem. Soc. of Engineer*. Crown 8.0, doth, X. W. 

Comae and Boat Building', a complete Manual for 

Amateurs, containing plain and comprehensive directions for the con® 
stroction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats, and Hunting Craft. 
By W. ?. Stephens. With numerous illustrations mid 04 /tides *f 
Working Drawing*. Crown $vo, doth, 9* 

Pkiladti 'JU m, October 8th to 13th, 1884.^18010, dot£ Jr. 

Dynamo - Electricity , its Generation, Application, 

Transmission, Storage, and Measurement. By G. B, PftXSOOTT. With 
545 illustrations . * 8vo, doth, 1 /, lx. 

Domestic Electricity for A mateurs. T ranslated from 

the French of E. Hospitalikr, Editor of 14 1 / Elect riden,” by C. J. 
Wharton, Assoc. Soc. Tel Eng. Numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
doth, dr. 

CONTENTS 2 

i. Production of the Electric Current—*. Electric Belb— 3. Automatic AJarai-4. Domestic 
Telephone*— 5. Electric Clock*-*. Electric Lighter*-*. Domestic Electric Ughting— 
8. Domestic Application of the Electric Lights Electric Motors-i*. Electrical Locomo- 
tion— xi. Ekctrotypin*. Plating, and Gilding - ib. Electric Recreation*— 13. Various appli* 
carious— Worimhop of the Electrician. 

Wrfa&les fa Electric Lighting. By Vincent Stephen. 

With illustrations, l8mo, doth, ax. wf. 

CONTENTS* 

i. The Electric Coneat aad its production by Chemical meato— t. Prodoctta of Electric 
Owxe n ts ^M^gsfad meaus-s. Dynamo-Ekctrie JPtdris Lamps- 

Foundations and Foundation Walls for all classes of 

MUUft, file Ditto*, Building Sum mi Brick*, Ker *nd Will 
caattiMim, Mortm, Use*, Ccncao, C movUc Stucco., Ac. UUhu- 
tntumi. By G. T. Ponmx u 4 F. BaOTOK. Sn, riotfc, Mb K 

Manual for Gas Engineering Students. By D. Lee. 
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Hydraulic Machinery, Past and Present. A Lecture 

delhrewd to the hoodoo and Suburban Railway Officials' Association. 
By H. Adam, Mem. Inst CX FoM*[ f late. Sro, sewed, u. 

Twenty Years with the Indicator. By Thomas Pray, 

Jun,, C.E., M.&, Member of the American Society of Civil Engineer*, 
avals* royal foro, doth, iuM. 

Annual Statistical Report of the Secretary to the 

Mmbm of the Iron and SUel AstoeMon on tki Horn and Foreign Iron 
and SUtl InduUrw in 1889. Issued June 1890. 8vo, sewed, $7. 

Bad Drains, and How to Test them ; with Notes on 

the Ventilation of Sewers, Drains, and Sanitary Fittings, and the Origin 
and Transmission of Zymotic Disease. By R. Harris Reeves. Crown 
8vo, doth, 31. td, 

Well Sinking . The modern practice of Sinking 

and Boring Wells, with geological considerations and examples of Wells. 
By Ernest Spon, Assoc. Mem. Inst C.E., Mem. Soc. Eng., and of the 
Franklin Inst, etc. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
doth, tor. id. 

The Voltaic Accumulator : an Elementary Treatise. 

By Suit* Rsynirs. Translated by J. A. Bkri.y, Assoc. Inst E.E. 
With da iUiutrUiiu, 8vo, doth, 9 s. 

List of Tests (Reagents), arranged in alphabetical 

order, according to the names of the originators. Designed especially 
for the convenient reference of Chemists, Pharmacists, and Scientists. 
By Hans M. Wilder. Crown 8vo^ cloth, 4 s . id . 

Ten Year I Experience in Works of Intermittent 

Aasaatf ABeffiSi By Ji Bsii.it DsntoSi Mobs. lost. O . R . 
Second edition, with additions. Royal 8vo, sewed, 41. 

A Treatise on the Manufacture of Soap and Candles, 

Gfyftrin> By W. Laht Cainuni, BJL, ttSt (late 
of Mem. CThonae end Brothers, Bristol). WM ilhatntmj. Crown 
Sf^doO, to Add, 

Land Surveying on the Meridian and Perpendi cu lar 

Syttm. By William Bxrkax, C.E. In, doth, 8 t.U 
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I n can descen t Wiring Hand-Book By F. B. Bast, 

Ma t* Lieut Royal Prusaian Artillery. With 41 UMnOm end 
Strife. i&ao, doth, 4*. te 

^ Pocket-book for Pharmacists, Medical Prac- 

mrn, t Shdmu , tk,, Ot. (BritM, Ctfutkl, ml Amtric**). By 
Thwmj Baylsy, Assoc. R. CoiL of Science, Counting Chemist, 
Analyst and Awm, Author of a ' Pocket-book for Chwmsts,’ 'Tha 
Assay and Analysis of Iron and Sted, Iron Ora, and Fuel,’ etc., etc. 
Royal 3*nw>, boards, gilt edges, 6s. 

The Fireman’s Guide; a Handbook on the Care of 

Boilers. By Tiknoloo, foreningen T. I. Stockholm* Translated from 
the third edition, and revised by Karl P. Dahlstrom, MX Second 
edition, Fcap. Svo, doth, a/. 


A Treatise on Modem Steam Engines and Boilers, 

including Land Locomotive, and Marine Engines and Boilers, for the 
ase of Students. By Frederick Colyir, M. Inst CX, Menu Inal MX 
WUk 36 plant. 4to, doth, tar. 
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Engine*— 6. Horbontri Enginet-?. OsefikUng Engine*- I. Vtrtial L^„ 
Special Engine*— jo, Portable Engine*— n, Locomoth* t ngln er - 


Steam Engine Management ; a Treatise on the 

Working and Management 3 Steam Boilers. By F. Cof.ru, M. last 
CX, Mem. Inst M.B. itmo, doth, is. 


A Text-Book of Tanning, embracing the Preparation 

of til kinds of Leather. By Hauy R. PaoCTOfc F.GSL of low lights 
Tanneries. With iOvtrettau. Crown 9 m, doth, Mr. M 


Aid Book to Engineering Enterprise. By Ewing 
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Pumps, Historically, Theoretically, and Practically 
CmUmi. ty *. R. BjftUMk Wtk mmtknu. 
doth, ft . id . 

The Marine Transport of Petroleum. A Bode for 

the m of Shipowners, Shipbuilders, Underwriters, Merchants, Captains 
and Officers of Petroleum-carrying Vessels. By G. H. Littlr, Editor 
of the ‘Liverpool Journal of Commerce*’ Crown 8vo, doth, tor* 6d 

Liquid Fuel for Mechanical and Industrial Purposes. 

Compiled by E. A. BtAYLEY Hodoetts. With wood engraving!. 
8ro, doth, ft. 6 d. 

Tropical Apiculture: A. Treatise on the Culture, 

Preparation, Commerce and Consumption of the prindpai Products of 
the vegetable Kingdom* By P. L. mmmonds, F.L.S., F.R.CJ. New 
edition, revised ana enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 21 s, 


Health and Comfort in House Building; or, Ventila- 

tion with Warm Air by Self-acting Suction Power. With Review of the 
Mode of Calculating the Draught m Hot-air Flues, and with some Actual 
Experiments by J, Dkysdalr, M.D., and J. W. Hayward, M.D. 
With flaks ana woodcuts. Third edition, with some New Sections, and 
the whole carefully Revised, 8vo, doth, p. 6d. 

Losses in Gold Amalgamation. With Notes on the 

Concentration of Gold and Silver Orel. With rix flat*!. By W. 
McDermott and P. W. Duffield. 8*0, doth, 5*. 

A Guide for the Electric Dating of Telegraph Cables. 

By Col. V. Hoickeb, Royal Danish Engineer*. laird edition, cmn 
8*o* doth, 4*. Id , 


The Hydraulic Gold Miners' Manual. By T. S. G. 

Xibxmteick, MX Oson. Wkklplata. Crown 8*0, cloth, 6a 
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:T$e Turkish Batki Its Design and Construction for 

Public and Commercial Purposes. By R. 0 . AlAM* Architect, With 
fUms and stetsons. Sro, doth, 6 s. 


Earthwork Slips and Subsidences upon Puttie Works t 

Their Cum, Prevention and Reparation. Especially written to asstrt 
those engaged in the Construction or Maintenance of Railways, Docks, 
Canals, Waterworks, Riser Basks, Reclamation Embankments, Drainage 
Works, Ac., Ac. By John Newman, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., Author 
of ‘Notes on Concrete/ Ac. Crown 8vo, doth, p. M. 


Gas and Petroleum Engines: A Practical Treatise 

on the Internal Combustion Engine. By Wm. Robinson, M.E , Senior 
Demonstrator and Lecturer on Applied Mechanics, Physics, Ac™ City 
and Guilds of London College, Finsbury, Assoc. Mem. Inst C.E., Ac. 
Numerous illustration t. 8vo, doth, 14a. 


Waterways and Water Transport in Different Coats- 

tries, With ft description of the Pftttftmft, Sue*, Manchester, Nicaraguan, 
and other Canals. By J. Stephen Jeans, Author of * England's 
Supremacy,* 4 Railway Problem*, 1 Ac, Numerous illustrations, 8vo, 
doth, 14 s. 


A Treatise on the Richards Steam-Engine Indicator 

and the Development and Application of Force in the Steam-Engine, 
llxs T. Porter. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, avo, 


By Charles 

doth, 9* 


Wm Nature end Use of the Indicator : 

The several Hoes on the Diagram. 
Rrtmfaatton of Diagram No. 1. 

Of truth in the Diagram. 

Description of the Richards Indicator, 
Practical Directions for Applying and Taking 
Chceef the indicator* 
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ARCHITECTURAL EXAMPLES 

IN BRICK, STONE, WOOD, AND IRON. 

A COMPLETE WOES OX THE DETAILS AMD ABBANOBMENT 

. or s vtLvma oonststtotzom and demon. 

By WILLIAM FULLERTON, Architect. 

ConUinlaf as* Mats*, with numsroui Drtwinj* ultcted Rem the Architecture 
’ ef Former tad Preteat Time*. 

The Detail) and Dtrignt art Drawn H Seale, |* J", and Full me 
being chiefly wed. 


The Plates are arranged in Two Parts. The First Part contains 
Details of Work in the four principal Building materials, the following 
being a few of the subjects in this Part -.—Various forms of Doors and 
Windows, Wood and Iron Roofs, Half Timber Work, Porches, 
Towers, Spires, Belfries, Flying Buttresses, Groining, Carving, Church 
Fittings, Constructive and Ornamental Iron Work, Classic and Gothic 
Molds «nd Ornament, Foliation Natural and Conventional, Stained 
Glass, Coloured Decoration, a Section to Scale of the Great Pyramid, 
Grecian and Roman Work, Continental and English Gothic, Fik 
Foundat io n s, Chimney Shafts according to the regulations of the 
London County Council, Board Schools. The Second Part consists 
of Drawings of Plans and Elevations of Buildings, arranged nnder the 
following heads Workmen's Cottages and Dwellings, Cottage Real* 
denies and Dwelling Houses, Shops, Factories, Warehouses, Schools, 
Churches and Chapelt, Public Buddings, Hotels nod Taverns, and 
BuMags ef a general character. 

AH the Plates are acc o m p an ie d with particulars of the Work, with 
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With ntorfy 1500 tihutrations, in super-roysl 8vo, In $ Division*, cloth. 
Division* I to 4, 13s. 6 d. (Mb ; Division 5, 17/. 6 d. j or a vols, doth, 43 tot. 

SPONS* ENCYCLOPEDIA 

or TUB 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCIAL 
PRODUCTS. 


Editid By C G. WARNFORD LOCK, F.LS. 

Among the more important of the subjects treated of, are the 
following 


Adds, 207 pp. 220 figs. 
Alcohol, 23 pp. 16 figs. 
Alcoholic Liquors, it pp. 
Alkalies, 89 pp. 78 figs. 
Alloys. Alum. 

Asphalt Assaying. 

Beverages, 89 pp. 29 figs. 
Blacks. 

Bleaching Powder, 1 5 
Bleaching, 31 pp. 
Candles, i 8 pp .9 
Carbon Bisulphide. 
Celluloid, 9 pp. 

Cements. Clay. 
Coal-tar Products, 44 pp 
I 4 %«- 
Cocoa, 8 pp. 

Coffee, 32 pp. 13 %*♦ 
Cork, 8 pp. 17 ng«* 
Cotton Manufactures, 62 
pp. 57 fip. 

Draw, 38 pp. 

Dyeing and Calico 
Printing, 28 pp. 9 figs. 

Efectro-MetaHurgy, 13 

Explosives, 22 pp. 33 figs. 
Feathers. 

Fibrous Substances, 92 



figs. 

Food Preservation, 8 pp 
Fruit, 8 pp. 
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Gems. 

Glass, 45 pp. 77 figs. 
Graphite, 7 pp. 

Hair, 7 pp. 

Hair Manufactures. 

Hats, 26 pp. 26 figs. 
Honey. Hops. 

Horn. 

Ice, 10 pp. 14 figs. 
Indiarubber Manufac- 
tures, 23 pp. 17 figs. 
Ink, 17 pp. 

Ivory. 

Jute Manufactures, xx 
pp., it figs. 

Knitted Fabrics — 
Hosiery, 15 pp. 13 figs. 
Lace, 13 pp. 9 figs. 
Leather, 28 pp. 31 figs. 
Linen Manufactures, 16 
pp. 6 figs. 

Manures, 21 pp. 30 figs. 
Matches, 17 pp. 38 figs. 
Mordants, 13 pp. 
Narcotics, 47 pp. 

Nuts, xopp. 

Oils and Fatty Sub- 
stances, 125 pp. 

Paint 

Paper, 26 pp. 23 figs. 
Paraffin, 8 pp. o figs. 
Pearl and Coral, 8 pp. 
Perfumes, 10 pp. 


Photography, 13 pp. 20 
figs. 

Pigments, 9 pp. 6 figs. 

Pottery, 46 pp. 57 figs. 

Printing and Engraving, 
20 pp. 8 figs. 

Rags. 

Resinous and Gummy 
Substances, 75 pp. 16 
figs. 

Rope, 16 pp. 17 figs. 

Salt 31 pp. 23 figs. 

Silk, 8 pp. 

Silk Manufactures, 9 pp. 
ix figs. 


Skins, 5 pp. 
Small Wa 


'arm, 4PP- 
Soap and Glycerine, 39 
pp. 45 figs. 

Spices, 16 pp. 

Sponge, S pp. 

Starch, 9 pp. to figs. 
Sugar, 155 pp. 134 
ngs. 

Sulphur. 

Tannin, 18 pp. 

Tea, 12 pp.* 

Timber, 13 pp. 

Varnish, 15 pp. 

Vinegar, 5 pp. 

Wax, 5 pp. 

Wool, 2 pp. 
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58 pp. 39 figs. 
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SPONS' DICTIONARY OF ENGINEERING. 
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Abacus, Counter*, Speed j Coal Mining. Lighthouses, Buoys, and 

Indicators, and Slide Coal Cutting Machines. Beacons. 

Rule. Coke Ovens. Copper. Machine Took 

Agricultural Implements Docks. Drainage. Materials of Construe* 
and Machinery. Dredging Machinery. tion. 

Air Compressors. Dynamo • Electric and Meters. 

Animal Charcoal Ma* Magneto-Electric Ma- Ores, Machinery and 
chinery. j chines. Processes employed to 

Antimony. Dynamometers. Dress. 

Axles and Axle-boxes, j Electrical Engineering, Piers. 

Bara Machinery. Telegraphy, Electric Pile Driving. 

Belts and Belting. Lighting and its prac- Pneumatic Tnmsmis- 

Boilers. j ticaldetaiis, Telephones sion* 

Brakes. ; Engines, Varieties of. Pumps. 

Brick Machinery. ; Explosives. Fans. Pyrometers. 

Bridges. ; Founding, Moulding and Road Locomotives* 

Cages for Mines. ! the practical work of Rock DriUs. 

Calculus, Differential and the Foundry. Rolling Stock. 

* Integral : Gas, Manufacture of. Sanitary Engineering. 

Canals. Hammers, Steam and j Shafting. 

Carpentry* other Power* Steel 

Cast Iron. Heat Horse Power. Steam Navvy. 

Cement, Concrete, Hydraulics. Stone Machinery. 

limes, and Mortar. Hydro-geology. Tramways* 

Chimney Shafts. Indicators. Iron* Well Sinking. 

Coal Cleansing and Lifts, Hoists, and Eleva- 
Washing. tors. 



*8 CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

In demy 8vo, doth, 600 pages, and 1420 Illustrations, 61. 

SPONS' 

MECHANICS’ OWN BOOK; 

A MANUAL FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN AND AMATEURS. 

Contents. 

Mechanical Drawing— Casting and Founding in Iron, Brass, Bronze, 
and other Alloys— Forging and Finishing Iron— Sheetmetal Working 
—Soldering, Brazing, and Burning— Carpentry and Joinery, embracing 
descriptions of some 400 Woods, over 200 Illustrations of Tools and 
their uses, Explanations (with Diagrams) of 1 16 joints and hinges, and 
Details of Construction of Workshop appliances, rough furniture, 
Garden and Yard Erections, and House Building— Cabinet-Making 
and Veneering— Carving and Fretcutting— Upholstery— Painting, 
Graining, and Marbling — Staining Furniture, Woods, Floors, and 
Fittings— Gilding, dead and bright, on various grounds— Polishing 
Marble, Metals, and Wood— Varnishing— Mechanical movements, 
illustrating contrivances for transmitting motion— Turning in Wood 
and Metals— Masonry, embracing Stonework, Brickwork, Terracotta, 
and Concrete— Roofing with Thatch, Tiles, Slates, Felt, Zinc, &c«— 
Glazing with and without putty, and lead glazing— Plastering and 
Whitewashing— Paper-hanging— Gas-fitting— Bell-hanging, ordinary 
and electric Systems— Lighting— Warming— Ventilating— Roads, 
Pavements, and Bridges— Hedges, Ditches, and Drains— Water 
Supply and Sanitation— Hints on House Construction suited to new 
countries. 

E. & F. N* SPON, 126, Strand, London. 

New York : lfi, Cortl&ndt Street* 












